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makes 
each line a curve on this newest 
Weathervane suit! Of the wrinkle- 
scorning rayon you love in spring 


pastels, white, tobacco or navy 


sizes 10-20, 7-15 and ours alone! 
S25 | t 
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Then write, phone 
Or wire 
for 


HERE are essential items that may be scarce 
later on, but are at present in stock, ready for 
immediate shipment. If your current or future 
requirements suggest it, a prompt order might 
prove both wise and economical. 


*Subject to prior sale, of course. 


V Movable Chair Desks, 13, 15 and 17 
in. high 


V Chairs, 12, 14, 16 and 18 in. high 
V Teachers’ Desks 
Tablet Arm Chairs 
V Folding Chairs 
V Folding Tables 





F LOWERS) V Office Furniture, Desks and Chairs 


Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
whenever you. think of — 
Quality and Value in 
School Equipment and 
School Supplies! 


V Maps, Charts and Globes 











V Chalk and Erasers 


V Waste Baskets 








Manufacturers & Distributors 
OF 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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IN STEP WITH VIRGINIA’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 





ALL-STEEL SAFETY 


SCHOOL COACHES 





























The Pathfinder all-steel safety school coach is an equal in efficiency 
















to the newest, most modern school . . . to the newest, most modern 
teaching methods. It sets an ultra-progressive pace in safe »upil 
transportation, convenience, and comfort. There is plus quality 
in every detail—from its rugged, all-welded, all-steel ‘‘Uni-frame” 
construction to its new, scientific system of controlled ventilation. 
And just as modern education is more thorough, more valuable 


than at any other time in history, so is the Pathfinder an outstand- 





ing value . . . because it’s built safer, built better, yet priced with 


The Pathfinder's super-strong, super-safe frame 
provides unequalled protection. Its all-welded, all- 
steel construction, heavily reinforced throughout for 
Sales and Service by maximum strength, is a virtual fortress of strength. 


the lowest. Pathfinder Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 


SMITH-MOORE BODY COMPANY 
Brook Road at Lombardy Street 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
Phone 5-8648 


in COACHES 














a # _ 
The Pathfinder's spacious, comfortable interior 
features wide, safety-tread aisles, high test safety 
sheet glass windows, wide comfortable seats up- 


: holst ble vinyl! plastic, dded 
Member: School Bus Body Manufacturers Association ree ta p viny! pladits ope gpees 
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BUY NOW Before NPA 
Requirements Make 
Substitutes Necessary— 
Check Your Needs 


B&H Filmosound 
PROJECTORS 


FILMSTRIP & SLIDE 
PROJECTORS 


OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


OVERHEAD 
PROJECTOR 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
FILMSTRIPS 


PROJECTOR TABLES 
SEOSCOPES 


SCREENS 
TAPE RECORDERS 
TEACH-O-DISCS 


YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS & FILMSTRIPS 


For 


LATEST INFORMATION 
ESTIMATE ON TRADE-INS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


write today to 


Motion Picture 
Supply Company 


Audio-Visual Division 
720 North Cleveland Street 
Richmond 21, Virginia 
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From She Jop File 


Judged by many standards, and com- 
pared with many other educational 
journals, the Virginia Journal is one 
of the best. I like the format, its edi- 
torials, and the articles. I do hope that 
more teachers can be encouraged to 
contribute to the Journal so that it 
will not be necessary to run too many 
articles by people outside of the State. 
While these are good and some are 
necessary, the Journal should be a 
medium for the expression of our own 
teachers who have done something 
worth sharing with others. 

I enjoyed the article on “Bingo for 
Chemistry” by Mr. Griffin. It was well 
written, and was a novel idea that 
could be very useful in teaching chem- 
istry. 

Hubert J. Davis, formerly of 
Norfolk County Teaching 
Materials Center, 

Mississippi State College 


May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you all on our new Associa- 
tion Headquarters. It is beautiful. I’m 
sure no other State “outshines” us 
there—and the 45th Annual Conven- 
tion was the best ever. 

Lillian E. Jenks 
Arlington 


In any classroom there are always 
many amusing and humorous incidents 
that happen. I should like to suggest 
that a page be set aside in the Journal 
for the exchange of these incidents by 
the teachers in the Commonwealth. 

Elbert L. Carr 


Hampton 
(Editor’s Note: Such contributions 


would be most welcome.) 
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Thank you so much for your letter 
of December 20 and for the extra copy 
of the Journal referring to my hon- 
orary life membership. You and the 
Association have been very generous 
and I am grateful to all concerned. 
W. T. Sanger, President 
Medical College of Virginia 
Richmond 


I am sure that you share with me 
the delight in the increase in NEA 
membership. We have already exceeded 
the count as of May 31, 1951. How- 
ever, there is still a great deal of work 
to be done by all of us. 

There have been a great number of 
inquiries concerning the VALC’s re- 
port or release concerning the putting 
of State employees on Social Security. 
Let’s watch that move very critically, 
and not do something that we shall 
have to regret later on. 

Our Retirement Plan is still not one 
of the best in the nation; however, it 
is so much improved over what it ever 
even approached before, that we can- 
not afford to give it up unless we are 
assured on the dotted line that we 
stand to improve our condition in a 
very material way. 

Mary DeLong, 
State NEA Director 
Roanoke 


I am very glad to see the column 
(page 24) on School Savings in the 
December Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, Thanks very much for calling 
the program to the attention of Vir- 
ginia school people. 

Jarvis M. Morse, 

Education Director 

U.S. Savings Bonds Division 
Washington, D. C. 


We plan to present to our faculty a 
resume of the Program of Action 
which the VEA has adopted for pres- 
entation to the General Assembly. We 
are quite anxious to have a copy of 
the leaflet ‘Program of Action’, 
adopted by the VEA Delegate As- 
sembly in 1950 for each of our faculty 
members. Would it be possible for you 
to send to us fifty-three copies? We 
believe that the leaflet presents a clear, 
concise statement of our aims and that 
it would be most helpful in the presen- 
tation of this program. 

Frances Cline 

Program Committee 

Wilson Memorial High School 
Fishersville 
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Bridges, skyscrapers, automo- 
’ biles—nearly everything we 


A steel furnace in full blast. 


Coking ovens like these “bake” 
Hot air, forced under pressure 


coal into coke. Nearly pure 
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carbon, this coke will help smelt iron through this converter, is producing have is made of steel or by steel . . . 
: from its ore. high-grade steel. and without coal there’d be no steel! 
4 
Just as today’s way of life depends upon steel, in building giant preparation plants to serve the 
so does steel depend upon coal. Each ton of steel country better with all the coal the country needs 
takes one ton of coal! —now and for the future. 
Coal, baked into coke, not only supplies heat for 





supplies the carbon dioxide necessary to free the 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


iron from its ore. 


i the smelting process, but, during this process, also BITUMINO S ae 
j U COAL 
: 




















de , A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
To meet the needs of today’s huge steel produc- 
; ‘ esti Ae Washington, D. C. 
tion takes a lot of coal—and America is fortunate 
5 
in having lots of coal—enough to last for many eee 5 
-edc reare i al j ne , Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
) hundreds of years. And this coal is mined by the Soothers Guiding, Wodhingten §, D.C. ; 
a world’s most highly productive and efficient coal Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
Z I free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet i 
industry. I includes special materials for the teacher, with | 
tg a : Tame : specimen copies of items available for classroom 
| Each year the managers of America’s 8,000 inde- |. Deemotice, including the new illustrated booklet, 
‘ : . ! “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. ! 
| pendently owned and operated coal mines invest 1 Coal Map. | 
. . . . (PLEASE PRINT) 
: hundreds of millions of dollars in research, in- ec . 
creased mechanization, new mine properties, and | Street ei aia if 
2 | City Zone——State I 
Ee i SS ee eee wiilcongbscbtitinditi ! 
i ie ie ee ans as cen es eae anna 
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of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I will be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 














CIRCLE TOURS 


Fifth Season— 
Summer of 1952 


Travel with College and 
Teaching Certificate 
Credit Offered 


Your choice of 5 great tours: 


W-1 37 days Golden West, 
National Parks, and 
California—June 14. 
Southwest and Pacific 
Coast (24 days Min.) 
June 14. 

Northwest and Pacific 
Coast (25 days Min.) 
June 24. 

14 days New England 
and Canada—July 21. 
8 days New York and 
Niagara Falls—June 15. 


W-2 
W-3 


N-1 
N-2 


All tours by luxury bus and 
with experienced conductor. 
For full information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125 State College Station 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


























FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


Current Events Test, to be made 
available annually for spring testing, 
has been announced by Science Re- 
search Associates. This new instrument 
is designed to assess students’ under- 
standing of important news develop- 
ments and their consequences. A lim- 
ited distribution of specimen copies 
will be made to educators concerned 
with social studies, contemporary af- 
fairs, or science. Address: Information 
Director, Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Ill. 

Occupations, a basic course for 
counselors, by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
contains suggestions designed to be of 
special value to counselor trainers, State 
directors of vocational education, State 
supervisors of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, directors and staffs 
of schools of all types, teachers of oc- 
cupations classes in high schools, and 
others in the guidance field to whom 
a comprehensive grasp of occupational 
background is an essential counseling 
aid. Copies are 45 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Facts About Narcotics, by Vic- 
tor H. Vogel, M.D. and Virginia E. 
Vogel, discusses the kind of people 
who take drugs, their “reasons” for 
doing so, and the mental and physical 
effects of drugs. It is a weapon for all 
teachers and parents in their fight 
against narcotics. Order from Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, IIl., 40¢ a copy. 

Safety in Physical Education 
for the Classroom Teacher. This bulle- 
tin was prepared to help classroom 
teachers in elementary schools who are 
responsible for the physical education 
program of their classes, especially 
those who are unequipped to plan such 
a program and unaware of safety prob- 
lems closely associated with its execu- 
tion. Published by the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education and Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation of the NEA. 
Copies available from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies 
50 cents; quantity prices. 


Keystones of Good Staff Rela- 
tionships suggest ways by which 
large high schools can improve their 
staff relationships. The booklet points 
out that good staff relationships go 
hand in hand with effective and demo- 
cratic internal school management. It 
will help those concerned with teacher- 
holding power to retain experienced 
members of the school staff on the job 
and encourage them to work to maxi- 
mum efficiency. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 

How You Can Teach About 
Communism is a 56 page manual 
offering practical help on the integra- 
tion of this issue in the secondary as 
well as college curriculum. Teachers 
of secondary courses in Common 
Learnings, Social Studies, Problems of 
Democracy, and History will find this 
publication helpful in the development 
of special units. At the college level, 
it will serve as supplementary reading 
in Education courses and in the area 
of Social and Political Science. Avail- 
able from the Anti-Defamation League, 
403 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Primer on Communism is an 80- 
page companion piece to be used as 
supplementary reading at beth the sec- 
ondary and college level. It tells in 
question and answer form the history, 
aims, and techniques of the Communist 
movement in Soviet Russia as well as 
in the rest of the world. It reduces to 
simple clear terms the involved jargon 
of the Communist. It points up the 
basic contradictions between what he 
says and what he does, and lets the 
facts speak for themselves. Copies may 
be ordered from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai-B’rith, 403 East Frank- 
lin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 25¢ 
per copy. 

Directory of 2002 16mm Film 
Libraries has been compiled for the 
use of teachers, school administrators, 
librarians, community leaders, and oth- 
ers who use or wish to use motion 
pictures in the educational and in- 
formitional programs. Copies of this 
revised directory are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 30 cents. 


Preparedness as a Continuing 
Policy, an address by C. E. Wilson, 
may be obtained from the General 
Motors Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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4-H Club Field Crops winner, Ray Riley from Texas, tells Mari Jo Engstrom, a Chicago Junior Achievement worker, 


about a champion steer from an American farm—a feature attraction at the 1951 International Live Stock Exposition. 


Leaders of our future... 


America has begun a new year. 


Who is there among us who does not hope that 1952 
will mean a lessening of tension between nations? That 
it will see inflation held in check? Our economic house 
in better order? Above all, who does not pray for freedom 
and peace for the whole world? 


The future we all hope our nation will achieve is linked 
inseparably with our young people. 


Their eagerness to accept responsibility wins our ad- 
miration. Hundreds of thousands of farm boys and girls 
are enrolled in 4-H Clubs; older boys are active in the 
Future Farmers of America. Through their accomplish- 
ments many farm boys and girls win scholarships to col- 
leges and universities. International Harvester provides 
some of these scholarships. 


City boys and girls —thousands of them —learn the 
responsibilities of business through the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement. They organize and operate small com- 
panies of their own, some of which Harvester also spon- 
sors. Millions of other young people are enthusiastic Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or belong to other organizations that 
help prepare them for citizenship. 

The brightest, surest hope for America rests with these 
young people from farm and city. Though they live in a 
time of crisis, they are unafraid. They, and they alone, can 
bring the much-needed leadership, courage and deter- 
mination to keep America great and free. 

As an institution which could grow to its present stature 
only in a free land, International Harvester will continue 
to work with young people. . . to develop talents dedicated 
to a greater America. 


INTERNATIONAL Fi HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builder of products that pay for themselves in use . 


. . International Trucks * McCormick Farm 


Equipment and Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station i Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms ¢ 300 Baths HHH 400 Rooms ¢ 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 sett Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 








~ 


~ 
ichmond Hotels Se 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 



































~% 


Os SA s, = 
ae 4 HY. - P \ y) L 3 —— = 
CUTTER ; * { pfeeel A W, 
HOTEL KING CARTER ha 
Eighth and Broad Streets 


250 Rooms ¢ 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 
Rates from $3.50 300 Rooms * 300 Baths $4.00 
OPEN THE YEAR 'ROUND 








Fime-Proor Garace Accomovarions Provive By ALL FIVE Horets 
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Let our experience 
be a source 
of practical help 


Familiar with your needs, our 
capable, friendly staff is well- 
equipped and sincerely anxious 
to serve you well. Our ware- 
house stocks are large, insuring 
prompt shipment. Like hun- 
dreds of other teachers you'll 
find it satisfying to make us 
headquarters for the best in 
school furniture and supplies. 
Send for your free copy of our 
complete catalog. 


Use our free catalog 
for handy reference 
to all school needs 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 


Flags 


Teachers like its flexibility... 
students like its convenience 


Always alert to classroom results, teachers quickly recognize the unique bene- 
fits of the ““Ten-Twenty.’’ They observe how the three desk-top positions 
(20°, 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment help to 
make teaching easier, more effective, by reducing visual and bodily strains 
and stresses. Pupils like the new ease of adjustment these features provide for 
all tasks. They find welcome convenience, too, in the 45° seat-swivel either 
way, because it allows easy ingress and egress, and reduces body torque in- 
duced by right or left hand and eye preferences. Here, truly, is the “Key to 


the co-ordinated classroom.” 


American Universal 
“Ten-Iwenty” Desk 






FREE BOOKLETS 
“Education Grows’ and ‘The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’ — 
two informative works on re- 
cent educational developments. 


EDUCATION MOLDS 
Que FulvRE 


Ay | 


SETTER SCHOOLS BUND 
A STRONGER Amen 





nA 














American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Maximum comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit, and housekeep- 
ing economy are embodied in this 
most beautiful of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Automatic %4- 
fold safety action; no pinching or 
tearing hazards. Available with 
folding tablet-arm. 
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J. Hf. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmeican Seating Company 














Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


Reading is properly integrated with the other language arts. 

Pupil interest is a prime motivating force for reading. 

The control of every language learning assures maximum readability. 

Phonics and related word-recognition skills are taught in meaningful situations. 
Only one new word in any sentence is a feature of the vocabulary control. 
Meaningful reading replaces mere “word-calling.” 

Provision is made for differences among pupils. 

The concepts developed are related to all phases of the curriculum. 

Each selection is just long enough for one day’s directed reading activity. 
Different types of selections provide a balanced program. 

Readiness for reading is developed at the initial stage and continued throughout 
the series. 

Different ways of reading, such as rapid reading and critical reading, are taught. 
The functional illustrations charm as they teach. 

The Study Books emphasize thinking and studying as well as specific reading skills. 
The Guide Books offer easy-to-follow daily teaching plans. 

Story Books — Study Books — Teacher’s Guide Books Grades One Through Six 


American Book Company 30 Pike Street 


neinnati 2, Ohio 

















CLASSROOM 
TABLES 


ADJUSTABLE IN HEIGHT 
AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT POCKETS 
Our New No. 600 Series PepestaL Base 
TABLES are suitable for every table need. 


Made with tops of hard maple and with 
easy height adjustment, these tables are the 





solution to many school requirements. Five 
: sizes are available. See them in our show- 


Showing No. 607-A Two-Pupil Size room or write for full details. 


Virginia School Equipment Company 


Phone 7-4287 RICHMOND 20 


104 S. FOUSHEE (Near Cary) 
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Editorials 


By ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


The Legislature Meets 


(SOX BENGE BATTLE'S school budget, if 
adopted by the General Assembly, will carry 
Virginia farther along the road to a better educa- 
tional system than she has ever travelled before in 
one session of the Legislature. All of us are appre- 
ciative of the Governor's understanding of our prob- 
lems and for his translation of this insight into real- 
istic budgetary recommendations. We are also pleased 
with the constructive statements contained in his 
message. Among them was this: 


“I have stated many times that I believe Virginia has 
an excellent corps of teachers, and I believe we have the 
basic materials in the minds of our boys and girls for 
outstanding citizens and leaders of tomorrow. The proper 
development of these priceless young minds is a tremendous 
responsibility. I trust that under the aegis of the indis- 
pensable triumverate, the home, the church, and the school, 
the generations to come will play a notable part in preserv- 
ing those things in our life which are good and go for- 
ward to a better day in Virginia. Certainly there could 
be no more definite challenge, no graver responsibility, no 
higher obligation upon any of us than that which affords 
us the opportunity to have a part in these things.” 

His budget contains an increase of $19,500,000 
for the biennium 1952-54 for teachers salaries. He 
has recommended that this money be applied to a 
salary scale of $2000 to $3200 for degree teachers. 
Thus will be realized the goal for which we have 
striven so long—the establishment of a minimum 
state-wide salary schedule with merit increments for 
a period of twelve years. It is also contemplated that 
a salary schedule ranging from $1800 to $3000 for 
holders of the Normal Professional certificate will be 
set up and that the State will provide help up to a 
maximum of $1800 for holders of Emergency Cer- 


tificates. 


How Proposed Schedule Works 


The Governor has recommended a maximum in- 
crease of $500 per year per teacher. Examples of 
how the salary schedule will work follow: For in- 
stance, Teacher A has been doing her job compe- 
tently for three years, but she is drawing only $2000. 
Her salary would be advanced to $2300. 

Teacher C has been teaching competently for three 
years and is drawing $2300. For 1952-53 she would 
begin to draw $2400. 

Teachers who are more than five years behind the 
proposed salary schedule would be advanced by $500 
the first year. For instance, Teacher X has been 
teaching competently for eleven years, but is paid 
only $2000 a year. She will not be advanced to 
$3100, but to $2500 the first year. After the first 
year she would receive $2600, then $2700, and $100 
each year thereafter until $3200 is received. 

Teachers with twelve or more years of experience 
will be eligible to receive increases for 1952-53, of as 
much as $500 in 87 counties inasmuch as the max- 
imums in these counties are $2700 or less. Of course 
there are certain eligibility requirements which the 
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counties have to meet in order to share in the Salary 
Equalization Fund of five million dollars a year 
which is to be used to put teachers on the proposed 
schedule. 

As this fund was originally set up in the budget, 
in order to be eligible to share it, the locality had to 
levy a true rate of 80¢ per one hundred dollars. 
However, the announcement has been made that the 
true rate requirement for participation in the five 
million dollar salary fund will be eliminated. 

The reason given for the elimination has been to 
guarantee that teachers, whether or not they are in 
divisions where the true rate is as much as 80¢, will 
share in this fund if their salaries are not now on the 
$2000 to $3200 schedule. 

The following counties and cities, whose effort is 
less than 80¢, would share in this fund with the ex- 
ception of Arlington, Alexandria, Hopewell and New- 
port News: (In these four divisions teachers are al- 
ready on the schedule). 


Albemarle Lee Warren 
Arlington Loudoun Warwick 
Caroline Mathews Wythe 

Carroll Montgomery Alexandria 
Chesterfield New Kent Buena Vista 
Clarke Orange Charlottesville 
Craig Page Colonial Heights 
Culpeper Princess Anne Danville 
Dickenson Pulaski Fredericksburg 
Elizabeth City Roanoke Hopewell 
Fauquier Shenandoah Newport News 
Giles Spotsylvania Staunton 
Goochland Stafford Suffolk 
Greensville Tazewell Winchester 
Highland 


We regret the decision to eliminate the 80¢ re- 
quirement. This seems to us to be a departure from 
the equalization principle endorsed by the VEA. 
However, the decision on the part of the adminis- 
tration to request the elimination of the 80¢ require- 
ment is final. 

Other additional funds for the biennum include: 
Rehabilitation $113,650, Vocational Education, 
$440,000, Free Textbooks $81,800, Supervising 
Principals $50,000, Special Education $78,040, 
Teacher Education and Scholarships $47,500. 


A New Retirement System 

The General Assembly is well on the way to giv- 
ing the school people of Virginia a new retirement 
system, which, for the vast majority will be a great 
improvement over the old one. Already Governor 
Battle has signed the bills which repeal the old system 
and authorize the Virginia Retirement Board to enter 
into an agreement with the Federal Government to 
provide Social Security coverage for those who were 
covered by the old plan. The supplemental system 
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should be set up by the Legislature by March 1. 

The VEA staff and Charles H. Smith, Director of 
the Virginia Retirement System, have been busy an- 
swering questions, writing letters, making speeches 
in an attempt to inform the VEA membership of the 
full implications of the new plan. 

Other than the questions which relate specifically 
to particular cases, two seem to remain, ‘‘Why the 
hurry?’’, and ‘“To what extent has the VEA endorsed 
the new plan?”’ 

It was not until late in its study last summer that 
the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council discovered 
that it would be possible to have both Social Security 
and a Virginia Supplemental plan. However, because 
of the fact that no information is supposed to be re- 
leased concerning VALC studies until reports are 
issued by the Governor, the VEA membership could 
not be informed of what was in the making until the 
report was released on November 29, 1951. 

However, Charles H. Smith, Director of the Vir- 
ginia Retirement System, appeared before the VEA 
Retirement Committee, and there was a full confiden- 
tial discussion of the proposal. 

Our past VEA Retirement Chairmen, Superin- 
tendents J. J. Brewbaker and D. E. McQuilkin, were 
asked to study the plan and make suggestions as to 
how it could be improved. 

Mr. Smith was asked to appear before the VEA 
Convention on November 1, but declined because of 
the rule governing secrecy of VALC Committees. 

When this report was issued on November 29, 
an article by Mr. Smith, explaining the plan, as well 
as tables showing rates and annuities, were published 
in the December issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation which, of course, was sent to every member 
of the VEA. Concurrently with the publication of 
this information, a letter was sent to each VEA Local 
Association President asking him to discuss the plan 
with his membership, and send us questions, criticisms 
and recommendations. All of these were carefully 
gone over and hardship cases were brought to the at- 
tention of Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith permitted us to confer with the actuary 
for the Virginia Retirement System concerning the 
proposed plan. We also employed George Buck of 
New York as an independent actuary. Mr. Buck set 
up the Virginia plan and is considered one of the 
nation’s leading actuaries. 

A letter was sent to all VEA presidents advising 
them of the meeting of the VEA Retirement Com- 
mittee on Saturday, January 19, asking them to send 
in questions which could be reviewed by the Com- 
mittee, and to send representatives in the event they 
wished to do so. About fifty people were present at 
the meeting. Mr. Smith was present and answered 
questions, After Mr. Smith retired, the VEA Retire- 
ment Committee went into an executive session and 
unanimously approved the proposed change in the 
Virginia Retirement System. The Committee author- 
ized its chairman, Dr. R. O. Nelson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newport News, to appear before the joint 
House and Senate Committee on January 21, and 
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give the VEA Retirement Committee's report. 

The VEA Board of Directors at its meeting on Fri- 
day, January 25, unanimously approved the action of 
the VEA Retirement Committee. 

The urgency of effecting the new plan at the 
1952 session of the Legislature is that action must 
be taken prior to January 1, 1953, if members are to 
take advantage of the new starting date which is Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. Under the new proposal all members 
who were in teaching service January 1, 1951, will 
be fully covered by Social Security by July 1, 1952. 


Benefits Listed 


Some of the benefits under Social Security are as follows: 
(Primary benefits are calculated by taking 50 percent of the first 
one hundred dollars of average monthly wage, plus 15 percent 
of salary from $100 to $300. Thus, if monthly wage is $300, 
maximum primary benefit would be $80.00.) 

1. When an insured son or daughter dies. regardless of age, 
dependent parent or parents who receive at least one-half of 
their support from such son or daughter, will receive annuities 
in the amount of three-fourths each of such son’s or daughter's 
primary insurance amount. 

2. When the insured dies, regardless of age, if he has chil- 
dren under 18, his widow will receive three-fourths of the mem- 
ber’s primary insurance amount, and each child will receive 
annuities until age eighteen has been reached. 

3. A lump sum death benefit of from $60 to $240, accord- 
ing to salary, is available upon death of all members. 

4. If a widow dies leaving children under eighteen they will 
receive survivors benefits. 

5. At age 65, or older, a dependent widower of a deceased 
wife, covered by Social Security, qualifies for Old Age benefits 
provided he received at least one-half of his support from her. 

6. An insured wife who retires at age 65, who has a hus- 
band age 65 or older, who is dependent on her for at least one- 
half of his support, is entitled to half of her primary benefit 
for dependent husband. 

7. A teacher whose average monthly wage was $200, leaves 
a widow with two children, ages 4 and 1, his family would 
receive the following: 


$130.20 a month until the eldest child is 18 


fan wees) oS ret eek $21,873.60 
$97.60 a month until the youngest child is 18 

[> Fis.) ox Pe ey FRE 5 3,513.60 

A lump sum death benefit payable immediately of 195.00 

$25,582.20 


These changes have been made in the proposed 
change of the Virginia Retirement system since 
the December issue of the Journal: 

1. If a teacher retires under the new plan and does 
not take an option, and dies prior to receiving in bene- 
fits the amount of the accumulated contributions to his 
credit at the time of retirement, the difference be- 
tween such amount and the benefits received would be 
payable to his beneficiary. 

2. Vested rights have been strengthened. In case 
the General Assembly should alter, amend, or repeal 
the Supplemental Plan, the accumulated contribu- 
tions of the member and the amount which the State 
had contributed up to that time would vest in those 
who have been retired and the then members. 

3. The same regular retirement deduction from 
your pay will be made during the month of February. 
This will cover your Social Security for the month 
of February and part of the cost of backdating. The 
remainder of the cost for backdating will be paid 
over the four months period, March, April, May, 
and June. 
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Students need to understand each nation’s role. 


The Teacher's Part in World Policy 


by Robert H. Reid 


Executive Assistant 


Committee on International Relations 


National Education Association 


Teachers alone cannot determine the fate of the world 
but in classroom and community they can help mold a 
responsible public opinion on international affairs 


HIS is a time for taking in- 

ventory. Americans are sorely 
troubled by the problems they face 
and decisions they must make in 
today’s world. While many ideals, 
goals, and principles for decent liv- 
ing have been set forth, disunity, 
confusion, and doubt often grip 
our minds. Teachers as citizens 
must ask themselves certain ques- 
tions, before they as teachers can 
fulfill their distinct and important 
role in shaping public opinion. 


The World We Want 


What do we want—for our- 
selves, for America, and for the 
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world in which we hope to con- 
tinue to live? Although each of us 
may express our wants in different 
ways, basically we all want a 
world in which there is peace with 
freedom, a world in which aggres- 
sion is stopped. We want security 
—in our homes, for our families, 
for our friends; and most of all we 
want the security of looking for- 
ward with confidence to many to- 
morrows. By ‘‘we’’ I mean all 
Americans, including teachers. We 
must guard against considering 
ourselves or letting others consider 
us as a Separate group. 

How must we conduct ourselves 


in order to bring about a world in 
which there is peace with freedom? 
Because the major problem that 
confronts us today is that of 
American-Soviet relations, I shall 
limit this article to that area of 
world affairs. Since we hear so 
much about what we should do or 
should have done, it may be perti- 
nent and possibly refreshing to 
consider some of the things we 
should not do. 


Some Things to Avoid 


l. We need to avoid attitudes 
of unrealistic idealism and hope- 
less defeatism. True, there are 
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grave problems confronting the 
world, but we must believe in 
mankind's ability to surmount the 
gravest of problems. 

2. We should avoid the habit 
of assuming that the outcomes 
of military actions are final and 
positive. Such actions are a be- 
ginning and not an ending. In 
terms of our values, war is a form 
of bankruptcy, and after a war the 
road ahead to a better world is 
longer and harder. 

3. We must avoid judging 
others by the extent to which 
they are like ourselves. Our in- 
stitutions may not have meaning 
for people living under social 
structures and forms of govern- 
ment which do not resemble our 
own. In 1831, de Tocqueville said 
of the United States, “The more 
I see of this country, the more | 
admit myself penetrated with this 
truth; that there is nothing abso- 
lute in the theoretical value of 
political institutions, and _ that 
their efficiency depends almost al- 
ways on the original circumstances 
and the social conditions of the 
people to whom they are applied.” 

4. We need to avoid the tyr- 
anny of words and slogans. We 
have been too ready to delude 
ourselves with grandiose, unreal- 
istic, and sometimes meaningless 
phrases. This, you may feel, ap- 
plies chiefly to war aims. I believe 
that it is relevant in waging peace. 

5. We need also to avoid emo- 
tional indignation directed to- 
ward an entire people. We must 
bear in mind how these people 
have lived, their history and cul- 
ture, good and bad. Their trage 
dies are also ours. 

6. Most of all, we need to 
avoid taking for granted that 


principles become practices, that 
recommendations always produce 
results, and that values are trans- 
lated into actions, 


Offer Alternatives to War 


But it is not enough just to 
consider what we should avoid. 
We must also be ready to offer 
alternatives to war, ready to nego- 
tiate whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Whatever our 
future relations with the Soviet 
Union may be, we must recognize 
that there are some things that will 
not happen in Russia. From a 
knowledge of Russian history, 
culture, government, and, most of 
all, of the Russian people, there are 
two things in particular that we 
cannot expect. The first is the early 
establishment of anything resem- 
bling the private enterprise system 
as we know it, and the second is 
the emergence of a politically dem- 
ocratic Russia along American 
lines. 

While this may depress you, it 
is well to remember that no system 
that lasts over decades is entirely 
without merits. Our policy should 
encourage the Russian people to 
seek decent alternatives to the pres- 
ent Soviet system, whether they 
are in line with our Western dem 
ocratic dream or not. 


Conditions to be Met 

What conditions must _ the 
Soviet Union meet before we can 
expect to have a world of peace? 

1. Russia must lift the Iron 
Curtain. There must be a Rus- 
sian government which will be 
tolerant and forthright in its rela- 
tions with other peoples. This 
means a free flow of information 
across all borders. 

2. Internally, the Russian gov- 
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ernment must stop short of total- 
itarian authority and enslavement 
of its own subjects. 

3. Russia must abandon the 
ruinous and unworthy game of 
imperialistic expansion, of ‘‘pin- 
ning an oppressive yoke on other 
peoples who have the instinct and 
capacity for national self-asser- 
tion,’’ as George F. Kennan put it 
in an article in Foreign Affairs in 
April, 1951. 

We must try to convince the 
Russians that these alternatives are 
better than all-out war or a series 
of peripheral engagements. If they 
accept them, they must be given 
time to work out their internal 
problems in their own manner. If 
alternatives are kept before the 
Russian people, the day may come 
—soon or late—when they will 
heed them. 


“Actions Speak Louder” 


The most important influence 
the United States can bring to bear 
on the behavior of Russia will 
continue to be the influence of ex- 
ample. Our actions must go deeper 
and look further than the preven- 
tion of war with Russia or the 
frustration of her expansion. To 
quote from the Kennan article 
again, ““No Iron Curtain could 
suppress ... the news that Amer- 
ica had overcome disunity, con- 
fusion, and doubt, had taken a 
new lease of hope and determina- 
tion, and was setting about her 
tasks with enthusiasm and clarity 
of purpose.”’ 

Do we offer the kind of example 
which will favorably influence 
the Russian people? What 
strengths do we have, and how 
can we make the most of them? 
Briefly, and without boasting, 
there are things that make America 
great. We are a free nation. We 
have many friends. We are long 
on materials and strong on indus- 
trial know-how. We have shown 
in the past that we can rise to a 
challenge. And we have many of 
the best teachers and probably the 
best system of education in the 
world. 


Not Bounded by Ourselves 


This does not deny that there is 
still much to be done: 
l. We need to reaffirm our 


belief in democracy. As John 
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Krout said at a Columbia Coilege 
Forum on Democracy, ‘“Those of 
us who believe in democracy are 
repeatedly classified merely as ‘non- 
Communists.’ But the important 
thing is to be for something... . 
We generally have failed to rise to 
the defense of democracy in the 
‘little things of daily living’ where 
our freedoms must be guarded.” 

2. We need to strengthen the 
United States. This means moral 
as well as physical strength, deter- 
mination as well as armaments. 

3. We need to help strength- 
en international cooperation and 
our solidarity with other free na- 
tions through the United Nations. 

4. We need to strengthen our- 
selves as citizens and as indivi- 
duals. It would help to remind 
ourselves that, as Harry Carman, 
historian and former dean of Col- 
umbia College, has said, we must 
be “‘citizens who have broad per- 
spective, a critical and constructive 
approach to life, and standards of 
value by which men can live 
nobly. We must be citizens who 
have ability to think, to com- 
municate, to make valid judg- 
ments, and to evaluate moral situ- 
ations. We must be citizens who 
have a deep sense of responsibility 
for their fellows and who are not 
bounded on the north, south, east, 
and west by themselves. ...A 
democracy cannot exist unless it is 
composed of independent and re- 
sponsible persons who can think 
and act wisely when confronted 
by any idea or situation.” 


What Is Teacher’s Role? 


As teachers, what is our role in 
world affairs? How effective are 
we? My answer is only a partial 
one. 

Some doubts can be raised as to 
whether our role is as vital as we 
have been led to believe, sometimes 
by educators, more often by 
others. We must all be a little un- 
easy at some of the glib assertions 
about the indispensability and im- 
portance of education in national 
life. We should be afraid that 
‘‘someone with a homely sense of 
humor will look over the long list 
of expectations the public has of 
us and say pointedly, ‘If you’re 
so smart, why ain’t you rich?’— 
a question that would leave 98 
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Your Part in “Waging the Peace” 


Practical classroom suggestions are given in this second 
article in a series on the teacher’s part in “waging the peace.” 
This follows Paul Hoffman’s general discussion last month on 
“How to Avoid the Hot War and Win the Cold.”* To complete 
the series, articles from Virginia teachers describing outstanding 
school experiments and programs for the encouragement of in- 
ternational understanding would be most welcome. 


*These articles were prepared for you at the request of Rural Editorial Servite. 


per cent of us speechless,” accord- 
ing to Harold W. Stoke, former 
president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

We should also be uneasy about 
the powerful influences working 
against the success of the schools, 
attacking textbooks, teaching, and 
teachers. The N. E. A. Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education has collected 
extensive evidence on this point 
and has disseminated its findings 
widely. 

Since our first responsibility is 
to our students, we must be realis- 
tic about priorities on our time 
and energy. We have had too much 
emotionalism in the teaching of 
“‘anternational understanding,’ too 
much ‘‘goodwill’’ and pious as- 
piration without concrete founda- 
tion in fact. And there are im- 
portant facts to be learned in 
international relations. 


Students must learn that each 
nation has a role in world affairs; 
that each nation expresses this role 
through its foreign policy, through 
international organizations, 
through the arts and other cul- 
tural contacts, by industry 
through trade, by science through 
cooperation in solving problems of 
food production and health, and, 
where they have it, through the 
use or misuse of atomic energy. 
While we cannot turn all young 
people into experts on interna- 
tional affairs, students and teach- 
ers, too, must understand that our 
welfare cannot be separated from 
that of other nations. 

Everyone who teaches deals 
with attitudes as well as facts. 
Since attitudes are “‘caught, not 
taught,”’ it behooves the teacher to 
re-examine his own. Attitudes can 
and should be emphasized with 
children in the lower grades. As 
soon as he enters school, the child 


should learn that human person- 
ality is always to be respected, that 
he is a member of a group, and 
that cooperation within the group 
is essential. With this beginning 
in group relations, he may grow 
to understand that friendship 
among all nations, races, and reli- 
gions, is possible and desirable. 


Face Controversial Issues 


When we are confronted by 
controversial areas, we should not 
avoid them merely because they 
are controversial. Especially in 
these times, we must overcome the 
temptation to concentrate in our 
teaching upon issues where no 
strong differences of opinion exist. 
Students must learn to think crit- 
ically, to form personal convic- 
tions without closing their minds 
to new evidence, and to know that 
“honest men may honestly dis- 
agree.” 

Where something effective is 
being done in the schools, alert 
and dedicated teachers, working 
on their own initiative, are usually 
responsible. These hard-working 
teachers too often have little time 
to “write up” their experiences in 
education for international under- 
standing. However, reports that 
teachers send to the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on International Relations 
give evidence of promising prac- 
tices which other teachers should 
know about. Teachers’ letters also 
point to the need for advice and 
direction and for better teaching 
materials. They need help in plan- 
ning programs and trips. They 
are looking for sample units, 
audio-visual aids, and courses of 
study; for closer contact with 
agencies and individuals working 
in this field; for in-service training 
conferences—in short, for a clear- 
ing-house service which will help 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The American School 


Superintendency 


O study the development of 

the American school superin- 
tendency is to consider the impact 
of social and industrial change 
upon the way the American peo- 
ple live, think, and act. The story 
of the superintendency is the story 
of American education and its 
progress toward a more complete 
reflection of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the people for themselves 
and for their children. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Ad- 
ministrators’ 1952 Yearbook, 
“The American School Superin- 
tendency,’’ points out these rela- 
tionships and their significance. 


The superintendent has much 
the same duties to perform in both 
rural and metropolitan communi- 
ties. Superintendents everywhere 
give time to instructional leader- 
ship, general planning, financial 
administration, school plant man- 
agement, public relations, and ad- 
ministration of pupil services. The 
yearbook findings, with responses 
from rural community superin- 
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by Henry I. Willett 


Superintendent of Schools, Richmond 


tendents, county superintendents, 
and city superintendents, show 
that their responsibilities are much 
alike. Variations are largely due 
to differences in number of pro- 
fessional and clerical assistants, 
amount of available financial and 
other physical resources, and the 
legal framework within which the 
superintendents serve as educa- 
tional leaders. Basically, all are 
concerned with assisting the peo- 
ple in their communities to gain 
the educational advantages of good 
teachers, good school plants, and 
a curriculum that meets their 
needs. 


Effectiveness of the superinten- 
dent’s leadership can best be dem- 
onstrated by his ability to organize 
a team with all members of his 
staff—principals, teachers, custo- 
dians—performing as players 
rather than spectators. Such leader- 
ship does more than give the citi- 
zens of the community an oppor- 
tunity to support the team. It en- 
courages them to get into the game. 


New Type of Leadership 


The superintendent who serves 
the rural area and the rural schools 
of a county is the newest actor to 
emerge on the stage of the school 
superintendency. The flowering of 
his job is the newest product of 
America’s evolving school system. 
The reorganized school district, 
the modern heir to all that was 
good in the last generation’s school 
consolidation movement, calls for 
a new type of leadership. The 
community school superintendent, 
once hampered by the shackles of 
tradition, gives play to inventive- 
ness, vision and social engineering 
of the highest type. Emerging with 
the community superintendent is 
the figure of the modern county 
superintendent, whose role is as 
far removed from the routine 
clerical tasks of a century ago as 
today’s America is from the Amer- 
ica of prairie schooners and mutton 
chop whiskers. 

The teacher can glimpse from 
this yearbook the power that re- 
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sides in the superintendent’s dy- 
namic and intelligent leadership. 
The teacher can see better how this 
power can help gain for the teach- 
ing profession its merited position 
of respect, appreciation, under- 
standing, and financial reward in 
the community. Usually, no other 
factor is more important in im- 
proving the position of teachers 
than the leadership of a superin- 
tendent who possesses character, 
intelligence, energy, tact and vi- 
sion. Consequently, the teacher as 
well as the community has a stake 
in securing and holding the best 
quality of leadership. 

The AASA yearbook is detailed 
enough to supply valuable _ re- 
search data for the student of 
school administration. Previously 
unpublished data give new in- 


Highlights from The American School Superintendency, 


sights into the functions of rural 
community _ superintendents, 
county superintendents, and city 
superintendents. One _ complete 
chapter is devoted to the job of 
county school administration. An- 
other chapter deals with the or- 
ganization and functions of state 
departments of education. On the 
background of this factual infor- 
mation, the story of the superin- 
tendency is so interwoven with the 
development of education in its 
relationship to American life that 
both teachers and lay citizens will 
find among its pages much that 
should interest them. In fact, un- 
less teachers and citizens generally 
understand the pressures that re- 
tard and the joys that motivate 
good leadership, the superinten- 
(Continued on bage 29) 


1952 Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators 


® Devotes its 17 chapters to the superintendency as it is developing in 
cities, in community school systems, in rural areas, and at county 
(intermediate) and state department levels. 


® Embodies the results of a 14-page questionnaine filled out by 3146 


superintendents. 


® Reports salaries, tenure, and working conditions of superintendents as 
surveyed by the commission, along with changes in status which have 


occurred during recent years. 


® Points up new trends in school administration and illustrates admin- 
istrative theory with examples of good practice. 


® Emphasizes community relationships. Superintendents are learning 
that the administration of schools is something in which the com- 
munity as a whole has to share and for which it has a large respon- 
sibility. They are learning to plan with their communities—as well 
as with their boards of education and with teachers, principals, and 
other staff members—for the better administration of schools. 


® Recognizes that the superintendency is a professional calling for which 
extensive professional training and interning are necessary, and that the 
professional training has to continue after the administrator is on the 


job. 
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by James E. Peters 


he best program in Voca- 


tional Agriculture is one that - 


renders a well-rounded educational 
service to all farm people in the 
community it serves. 

The Vocational Agriculture 
Program in Virginia reached a 
total of 115,306 persons last year. 
This included the all-day boys 
(high school students), institu- 
tional-on-farm training, evening 
classes, farm mechanics, young 
farmers, and school community 
canneries. 


All-Day Classes 

The all-day classes are con- 
sidered the first responsibility of 
the instructor of Vocational Agri- 
culture. They are provided for 
farm youth who are enrolled in a 


Vocational Agriculture in Virginia 


regular day-school course in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. 

The following activities are 
commonly included as a part of 
this all-day instruction. 

1. Classroom activities—jobs 
and problems in connection 
with the students supervised 
farming program covering 
such areas as animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, field crops, 
poultry, farm management, 
soils, marketing, and others. 

2. The Supervised Farming 
Program provides an oppor- 
tunity for the students to ap- 
ply the knowledge and skills 
learned at school to their 
home farm situation. This 
program includes productive 


This article by James Peters represents 








the second in the series of articles dealing 
with the broad field of Vocational Educa- 
tion. The series is sponsored by the Public 
Relations Committee of the Virginia V oca- 
tional Association. 

Mr. Peters is instructor of Vocational 
Agriculture at the Andrew Lewis High 
School in Salem. He is also Vocational 
Agriculture representative on the Public 
Relations Committee of the Virginia V oca- 
tional Association and immediate past 
president of the Roanoke County Educa- 
tion Association. 
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enterprises, improvement 
projects, and supplementary 
farm practices, a combina- 
tion of which constitutes the 
practical phase of the stu- 
dent’s instruction on _ the 
farm. 


. Farm mechanics activities 


provide for instruction and 
application of skills in farm 
shop work, farm power and 
machinery, farm buildings 
and other structures, rural 
electrification, soil and water 
management, and processing 
of farm products. 


. Food preservation instruc- 


tion in school » community 
canneries is provided to those 
in communities where can- 
neries are located. 


. Future Farmers and New 


Farmers of America are na- 
tional organizations of, by, 
and for farm boys studying 
Vocational Agriculture in 
secondary public schools. 
The club activities are de- 
signed to develop agricul- 
tural leadership, thrift, 
scholarship, co-operation, 
citizenship, patriotism, as 
well as to improve the agri- 











cultural practices in the com- 
munity. 

In 1950-51, Virginia had 271 
all-day schools with an enrollment 
of 9,757 students. These students 
carried 30,114 supervised practice 
enterprises, and, in addition, 
carried 31,172 supplementary 
farm jobs. This work involved 
28,400 acres of land, 21,679 head 
of livestock, and 442,395 fowls. 
The total amount of supervised 
practice labor income was $2,806,- 
139.68. 


Institutional-on-the-Farm 
Training 

Institutional - on - the - Farm 
Training started in Virginia in 
1946. The objective of this pro- 
gram is to help returning service 
men to become established in 
farming. This program provides 
for each veteran enrolled a mini- 
mum of 200 hours of classroom 
instruction per year and 100 hours 
of individual on-farm instruction 
including field trips and farm 
demonstrations. The basis for in- 
struction is the individual farm- 
ing program. The number of veter- 
ans enrolled in institutional-on- 
farm-training last year was 7,419. 
The veteran trainees have been on 
the decline since March, 1950 
when there were 8,418 on farms 
throughout Virginia. The helpful 
co-operation of Veteran Adminis- 
tration officials with the supervi- 
sors and teachers of Vocational 


REPAIRING FARM MACHINERY at Andrew Lewis 


Vocational Agriculture Shop, Salem. 
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Agriculture has contributed in a 
large measure to the soundness of 
the institutional-on-farm-training 
program in Virginia. 

A partial summary of accom- 
plishments in 1951 indicates the 
nature as well as the scope of the 
program: farms purchased, 489; 
new farm buildings constructed, 
2,801: homes and farm buildings 
painted, 1,423; home orchards 
established, 934; dairy animals 
procured, 6,666; beef animals pro- 
cured, 9,297; new homes con- 
structed, 483; acres of pasture 
developed, 32,092; farm tractors 
purchased, 1,623; running water 
installed, 566. Many other prac- 
tices were carried out to help the 
veterans become established in 
farming. 


Evening Classes 


Adult farmer classes in Voca- 
tional Agriculture are made up of 
farmers enrolled in an intensive 
course of systematic instruction on 
practical farm problems and activi- 
ties conducted by departments of 
Vocational Agriculture. The ob- 
jectives in adult farmer classes are 
to improve farming abilities of the 
members and to improve farm liv- 
ing. Last year in Virginia, 224 
classes were taught, with an en- 
rollment of 5,553. The members 
of the classes reported 33,690 im- 
proved practices carried out on 
their farms. 





FORESTRY WORK by students on a 





Farm Mechanics 


During World War II a new 
emphasis was placed on farm 
mechanics, especially for out-of- 
school farm groups. Because of the 
scarcity of farm machinery equip- 
ment and the lack of replacement 
parts, the Farm Machinery Repair 
Classes were started in Virginia 
in 1942. This program is designed 
to instruct farmers and out-of- 
school youth to properly maintain 
and repair their farm machinery 
and equipment. The demand for 
such an instructional program has 
continued to be so great that these 
classes have become a permanent 
part of the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Program. Throughout 1950- 
51, the total enrollment in the 
Farm Machinery Repair Classes 
was 24,611 which was an increase 
of 3,068 over the previous year 
These members rebuilt, over 
hauled, repaired, and constructed 
a total of 82,465 farm imple 
ments. 


Young Farmers 


Potentially, one of the most far- 
reaching steps ever taken by public 
education was the formation of 
“The Young Farmers of Vir- 
ginia’’ in Roanoke last March. ‘‘It 
is an organization of, by, and for 
young farmers participating in 
programs of organized, systematic 
instruction in Vocational Agricul 
ture.”’ This group is made up of 
out-of-school young farmers who 





Roanoke County farm. 
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are becoming established in farm- 
ing. It is a connecting link be- 
tween the all-day boys and the 
adult classes. 

Last year 141 young farmer 
classes were conducted. The total 
enrollment was 1,844. Some of 
the accomplishments of this group 
were: carried out 12,780 im- 
proved practices; cultivated 34,- 
595 acres of crops; cared for 17,- 
682 head of livestock; and per- 
formed 2,937 farm machinery 
repair jobs. 


School Community Canneries 


The food production and con- 
servation program became a part 
of the Vocational Agriculture pro- 
gram in Virginia as a result of 
World War II. As the title indi- 
cates there are two distinct phases, 
the production and the processing 
and conservation of food for the 
farm family. Instruction is given 
to farm groups in the selection of 
recommended varieties and the best 
cultural practices which will assist 
the farm family in producing and 
maintaining a well-rounded food 
supply. The conservation program 
is conducted largely in the schoo! 
community canneries. In _ these 
canneries qualified instructors are 
employed to instruct the patrons 
in proper methods of conserving 
their food. 

This program reached 47,779 
people who processed 5,515,171 
pints of food and rendered 371,- 
867 pounds of lard in the can- 
neries during 1950. It is significant 
that nearly 1,000,000 more pints 
of food were processed and 8,918 
more people enrolled in food con- 
servation classes in 1950 than the 
previous year. 

Vocational Agriculture in addi- 
tion to serving the technical agri- 
cultural needs of farm people, 
Strives to contribute to the de- 
velopment of citizens who know 
their rights and _ responsibilities 
and do their share to improve 
conditions in which they live. In 
this respect it has an aim common 
to all education. Vocational Agri- 
culture emphasizes economic effi- 
ciency, yet at the same time it 
recognizes the essential educational 
outcomes of ethical values, and 
democratic citizenship at its best. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT EDUCATION 


by Lamar R. Stanley 
Director of Instruction, Newport News Schools 


E pisus way I feel right now con- 
cerning common sense about 
education, is that there has come 
to be very little of it. This feeling 
came over me all of a sudden after 
I had spent some time trying to 
work up something about stand- 
ardized tests. I am informed by 
highly regarded authorities, with 
whom I am unprepared to take 
issue, that these instruments have 
their place, but whatever that place 
be, it is not in this article. 

What I mean is, why can’t peo- 
ple talk sensibly about teaching? 
All this stuff, this high pressure 
criticism, this political double 
talk? All these strained faces! Peo- 
ple get all worked up, get white 
around the nostrils, break off life- 
long friendships. Silly! 

I got to thinking about shoes. 
Like this: Now most everybody 
knows that the modern shoe, 
whether for dress or work, is 
vastly superior to the shoes of a 
hundred years ago. The modern 
shoe is probably the best footgear 
ever devised by man and it takes 
better care of his feet than the feet 
of our forefathers ever had. In 
fact, modern man is the only one 
that has ever had footgear worthy 
of the name. Half the world to- 
day and all of it a few centuries 
ago just used the outside of its 
feet for shoes and. took it, shall 
we say, on the big toe. 


All Have Shoes 


Look at the pictures of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. This time, look at 
their feet and what you see will ac- 
count for the pained expression on 
their faces. No wonder they looked 
grim. What bunions, corns, and 
calluses they must have had! They 
escaped from the tyranny of man, 
or from creditors maybe, but they 
couldn’t escape from their feet. 

Even the Germans, paragons of 
efficiency, never produced a really 
good working shoe for their 
troops. I heard somewhere that 
German soldiers would infiltrate 


into our lines to try to steal a pair 
of American shoes. 


Not only have we produced 
good shoes, that look like they 
were meant to house a portion of 
the human frame, but practically 
everybody has them. To be sure, 
I understand that in some of the 
more remote districts their use is 
not as well understood as might 
be, but by the general public, 
where people understand that the 
shooting War Between the States 
ended some time ago, good shoes 
are accepted as a part of life and 
no argument about it. 


Everybody Can Go To School 


Well, why can’t it be like that 
about teaching? We have good 
schools, no question about that. 
People learn to read and write, 
talk on a pretty good level, make 
out the figures on price tags in the 
stores—why all this racket? Not 
only do we have good schools, but 
everybody can go to them, prac- 
tically everyone does. Actually, 
anybody in his senses knows that 
the schools today are better in 
every way than they were fifty 
years ago, so why not just accept 
them as a part of life, and none of 
this argument about it? Shoe 
clerks may have their troubles but 
they wouldn’t put up with half 
the stuff teachers do. 

A college president has come 
out with the suggestion that a 
sizable portion of our school 
population be eliminated from the 
schools. I guess he forgot they 
have parents. He might as well 
have suggested that they forego 
the habit of wearing shoes! Or 
maybe just common shoes for 
them. 

I haven’t had any correspon- 
dence with the Research Depart- 
ment of National Leather Pro- 
ducts Laboratories, but if you in- 
sist, I will. People leave shoe-mak- 
ing to the shoemakers too. How 
about that? 
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Mr. Washington Has A Party 


by Elizabeth D. Gibble 


Virginia Industrial School for Girls, Bon Air 


c R. and Mrs. John Han- 

cock” announced the 
colored butler as he stood in the 
doorway of the great candle-lit 
dining room. Mr. Hancock, his 
lady on his arm, advanced to the 
receiving line. They were in- 
troduced in turn to Thomas Jeff. 
erson and his. daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas Wales Epps, to the Mar- 
quis and Madame de Laffayette 
and to the guest of honor, George 
Washington and to Mrs. Wash- 
ington. The gentlemen bowed and 
the ladies curtsied. 

The room was filling now 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Revere, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Paul Jones, Gen- 
eral Nathanial Green, Betsy Ross, 
the Thomas Randolphs, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Rogers Clark, Mr. and 





Mrs. Samuel Adams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Livingston. Nearly a--dpwn- 
dred guests were soon assembled. 
Their names read like a list of 
Revolutionary America’s great 
men and women. They took their 
places around the tables which 
were gay with the colors of the 
new nation. There were nosegays 
for the ladies and boutonnieres for 
the men. The new flag with its 
thirteen stars hung proudly on all 
four walls. All eyes were fixed 
upon the speaker’s table and upon 
Mr. Henry, the toastmaster. 


Toastmaster Speaks 

‘Friends and patriots,’ his 
voice was serious, “we are gathered 
together on a very momentous oc- 
casion to honor our true friend, 
the ‘Father of our nation’ on this, 


his birthday. I know we should 
all like to express our fondness for 
this gentleman, as -he has truly 
done more for our nation than any 
other man. I think some of you 
have something you would like to 
say. Our grand old countryman, 
Benjamin Franklin, would like to 
express, maybe more eloquently 
than I, something of our respect 
for our great countryman.” 


There was a burst of applause 
as the aged statesman rose to his 
feet. ‘‘L:adies and Gentlemen: I’ve 
known George all of his life. | 
watched him grow from a smal] 
child into adolescence, and then 
into manhood. He flowered into 
a great military leader. He led our 
soldiers most gloriously through 
some very bitter campaigns. I re- 





MR. GEORGE WASHINGTON AND MR. PATRICK HENRY request the honor of a dance from Mrs. Washington 
and Mrs. Henry. The backdrop is the work of students in the art class, depicting Mount Vernon. 
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member one incident. It’s been a 
few years ago now, but I remem- 
ber it was one cold, dark night, 
and the majority of-us, I hope, 
were sitting close by a bright fire. 
However, there were a few hun- 
dred of our people who were en- 
camped beside a frozen river. 
These men were practically thread- 
bare, many had no shoes, but 
there was a man there, a great 
man. Many of us well remember 
this incident as that of Valley 
Forge. Need I say more? You all 
know who this great man was!” 
He indicated Washington with a 
sweep of his arm. 

As the applause died Nin: 
Patrick Henry rose. “‘During our 
great fight for our freedom and 
independence, we made the ac- 
quaintance of many famous men. 
Lafayette was one of those men 
He came to us when we were in 
dire need. I give you Lafayette!’ 

The young marquis, as usual, 
was diffident. “‘My friends, I do 
not think that I should be honored 
in this great way. If it had not 
been for this glorious man we are 
here celebrating with tonight, no 
help I could have given could have 
helped you. He showed your coun- 
try that it could not die in «bliv- 
ion, because any country thet can 
give us such great statesmnen -can 
live forever: This man loved his 
country more than he did himself. 
My good friend and yours, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, has already stated 
this gentleman’s glorious military 
record. This man is more than a 
military leader. He has shown his 
honesty and sincerity and love for 
his people. Friends, there are no 
words that I can say that would 
tell you anymore of this gentle- 
man’s character.” 


Breaking Tradition 


There was a twinkle in Mr. 
Henry’s eye as he introduced the 
next speaker: ““Tonight I have a 
great treat for you. I am breaking 
tradition and custom by presenting 
this woman to make a public ad- 
dress, but she is a woman who has 
broken many traditions. She has 
shown courage and love of coun- 
try by helping in the glorious fight 
for freedom. I present to you the 
one and only Molly Pitcher!”’ 

The young sergeant, who had 
manned a gun on the battlefield, 
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was shy before this brilliant 
gathering. She blushed. ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I have no~right to these 
things which Mr. Henry says 
about me, because fighting by the 
side and with my husband gave 
me much of the happiness that | 
have seen. Mr. George Wash- 
ington has gained my respect and 
adoration, not only for the things 
he.has done for me, but because 
he himself is greater in spirit and 
courage than anyone I have ever 
known. He has shown more loy- 
alty and imparted more courage 
than a dozen other men. I can say 


‘ no more, except that he has given 


all where I have given only a part 
to our country.” 

Mr. Henry seemed to sense the 
emotion in the group. “Perhaps 
some music might be appreciated 
now. Mrs. Epps, will you oblige, 
ma’am?”’ Mr. Jefferson’s young 
daughter smiled and advanced to 
the front of the room. The sweet 
notes of a sentimental ballad 
floated through the room. The 
colored slaves paused in_ their 
duties, precariously balancing plat- 
ters of ham, or fluffy hot rolls. 
When the last nostalgic note had 
floated away, the audience sighed 
and turned again to the speaker’s 
table. Mr. Henry was already on 
his feet. ‘“T hank you. I’m sure we 
all feel in our hearts the sentiments 
Molly Pitcher has expressed, and 
now I think Nathan Hale would 
like to make a comment on this 
noble gentleman.” 

“Friends, I have often worked 
with Mr. Washington, and I have 
found only too true what Mrs. 
Molly Pitcher has said. I have 
seen George Washington give his 
shoes to cover the feet of one of 
his men, give his money to pay 
the wages of a soldier. He has sat 
up many a night and watched over 
his men. If they were down and 
had no spirit, he would give them 
of his spirit and go on to victory. 
When times have seemed the dark- 
est, he has been the ray of light. I, 
a lowly school teacher am proud 


that I could have been of any serv- 
ice to this great man. I thank 
you!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hale. I am 
sure that no one could have ex- 
pressed more sincerely their grati- 
tude to this very great man. Now, 
we have a very well known gentle- 
man. He has been an inspiration at 
all of our great meetings—RMr. 
Thomas Jefferson.” 


Jefferson Has a Word 


Mr. Jefferson rose and faced 
the guest of honor. “I would like 
to make my speech to George 
Washington. Mr. Washington, I 
have been with you through many 
of your greatest trials as a states- 
man and leader of your country. 
During the drawing up of the 
Declaration of Independence you 
were always there. You helped 
to make our Constitution. If 
it had not been for you, I am 
afraid we would have resorted 
to violence in many incidents. To 
me you have always been a faith- 
ful friend. You have lived up to 
the expectations as the first Presi- 
dent of these United States. Sir, 
it is not easy to pay tribute to one 
as great as yourself, for I believe 
that you are beyond mere mortal 
praise. I believe devoutly that you 
will be praised by those far greater 
than any of us here. I remain, sir, 
your devouted friend.” 


Mr. Jefferson made a flourish- 
ing bow in the direction of the 
guest of honor, who returned it 
with a modest bow. Mr. Henry 
rose. “And now—a man who 
needs nointroduction—Mr. 
George Washington!”’ 


The guests stood and ap- 
plauded for many minutes as the 
tall, bowing figure waved them to 
be seated. 

“‘My life, for you are my life! 
If not for my friends this would 
be a very dark place for me. You 
have no idea what meaning these 
things you have said have for me, 


how deeply they have affected me 
(Continued on page 28) 





Brotherhood Week, February 17-24, 1952 


Sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 


The perpetuation of democracy depends upon the practice of the brotherhood 
of man. The American conviction in war and in peace has been that man finds 
his freedom only when he shares it with others.—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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BIGGES# 


N MAY 17 every year thousands of school boys and 
girls stream from all parts of Norway into the capital 
city of Oslo. Dressed in gay native costumes they march 
rank upon rank up Oslo’s jam-packed, cheering main street 
to the palace on Norway’s independence day. There on a 
balcony Norway’s democratic King Haakon VII salutes 
the youth of the land. 

What a parade it would make if our nation saluted the 
students and teachers of the United States! 


Imagine that you and others came to Washington, D. C., 
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SCIENCE CLUB for the greatest march in the long history of Pennsylvania 


Sai ade? Nae Avenue. For this event flags fly from every lamp post. 
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my Capitol to the White House and on for two miles more. 
( . Every seat will be taken because the members of the nation’s 
‘ J { school boards are the customary reviewers of American 
. : education. At least 320,000 school board members fill the 
reviewing stands as far as the eye can see. 

Let us begin our imaginary march of education on 
Armistice Day—November 11. That is an appropriate 
day, a day marking the coming of peace. This “army of 
education” is dedicated to arts of peace. } 

Here they come with a motorcycle escort and led by high | 
school bands in blue and gold uniforms. Beauteous, high- 
stepping drum majorettes throw spinning batons in the air. 
Behind them, filling Pennsylvania Avenue 16 abreast, march 
the first contingent of elementary school children. 

Marching past the White House at 35,000 per hour the | 
public elementary pupils alone will still be passing on 
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In Our Schools 
1951-52 Estimates 


.  @lementary 24,468,000 ¢ 
P high school 6,168,000 2 
higher education 2,225,000 
; other schools 260,000 


Total 33,121,000 
$ in adult education 30,000,000 


, Total 63,121,000 

} teachers 1,164,658 |; 

’ school board ‘ 
members 320,189 

Parent-Teacher 

Assn. members 6,589,516 
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Thanksgiving Day. Not until December 9—25 days later— 
can the nation hail the vanguard of private and parochial 
school pupils. 

Our “biggest parade” goes on and on. High school stu- 
dents for seven days and nights; college students for two 
and a half; teachers for a full day and a half, bringing the 
imaginary march of American education to conclusion just 
in time to send everyone home for Christmas—December 
21. It has taken 40 days and nights! 

In no other nation now or in recorded history have so 
many enrolled for education: practically all children under 
16; three of every four of high school age; one in every six 
of college age. Add to this 30 million taking adult educa- 
tion courses! We have excused those taking adult educa- 
tion from this parade because they work. For them educa- 
tion is a part-time activity. United States is a nation of 
classrooms. 

What goes on in this vast educational enterprise? Why 
do we expend so much energy, so many years, and so many 
millions of dollars on learning? 

Our imaginary parade would need to include colorful 
floats and special units to represent the aims and infinite 
variety of American education. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
emblazoned on a banner borne by the national association 
of student councils; SCIENCE by the science clubs; and 
an all-too-small band carrying aloft their insigne—FU- 
TURE TEACHERS. To some of the English students 
would fall the task of covering the biggest parade by press, 
radio and television. We would see the schoolboy patrols 
in their white belts symbolizing safety and health. 
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IT’S SUPER-COLOSSAL .... 
the march of millions of Americans 


to education for life, liberty, and happiness 





Presented by permission from 
“Our American Schools”, Novem- 
ber 7, 1951, Junior Scholastic 


There would be farm boys in blue jeans riding tractors. 
More than 300,000 now take vocational agriculture. Young 
student welders with helmets march with home economics 
girls in white aprons, artists in smocks and athletes in gym 
suits. Special costumes of wide variety disclose the many ! 
special purposes of American education. 

There could be buses to carry the handicapped. Indeed, 
there could be buses to carry 6,000,000 pupils. That is the 
number of passengers school buses carry each school day. 
Our school systems today own more than 140,000 buses. 
They maintain transportation systems which make the 
Greyhound Bus system seem a fairly small branch line. 

We do all this because democracy stands for equal oppor- 
tunity. In our modern, complex world education is the key 
to opportunity. We also insist on education for all as a 
safeguard to our democratic way of life. For, as Jefferson 
said, “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free,.in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was and never will 
be.” 

Little wonder then, that education is our largest activity 
in terms of numbers of citizens engaged—our “biggest 
parade.” It is our march toward fulfillment of the Amer- 
ican promise of “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” 
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Virginia’s School 


UTSTANDING in the State’s 

School Savings Program is the rec- 
ord of accomplishment in Fairfax 
County—a record that follows a pat- 
tern of which all counties and cities 
may be proud. 

More than 75 per cent of the pub- 
lic schools in Fairfax County, from 
grade schools through the high schools, 
are participating in the program. In 
one school, Bailey’s, more than two- 
thirds of the boys and girls are saving 
something each month by participating 
in the program. In a number of the 
classrooms the participation is one 
hundred per cent. The monthly total 
of Savings Stamps purchased for con- 
version into Defense Bonds averages 
$450 at Bailey’s School. 

This record was brought to atten- 
tion at the recent fall meeting of the 
VEA Schoci Savings Committee in a 
report to Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean 
of Mary Washington College and 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Teamwork 


Credit for the results in Fairfax goes 
first to Mrs. Ruth N. Hindman of 
Bailey’s School, Chairman, County 
School Savings Program, to W. T. 
Woodson, Division Superintendent and 
Virginia Benson, Supervisor, both of 
whom gave their active support to 
the program. Mrs. Hindman, grade 
teacher, has been identified with the 
School Savings Program for six years. 
She started as a teacher sponsor in 
1945 at a time when Miss Benson held 
the post of chairman of the County 
Savings Committee. For the past three 
years Mrs, Hindman has been the chair- 
man. 

Extremely modest on the subject of 
her own leadership in the program, Mrs. 
Hindman herself is enthusiastic about 
the cooperation she has received from 
the school authorities, teachers, par- 
ents and students alike. “It is team- 
work that has carried the day,” asserts 
Mrs. Hindman. 

In describing the overall program 
for Fairfax County, Mrs. Hindman 
says: “The program has three purposes. 
In the order of their importance, these 
are (1) educational; (2) patriotic; (3) 
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Fairfax County Sets Pace in 


Savings Program 


financial. Emphasis is on the educa- 
tional side, first and foremost, stress- 
ing the virtues of thrift versus the 
vices of waste. This is vital in de- 
veloping their moral and spiritual val- 
ues in the schools. The theme of pa- 
triotism is a natural corollary to the 
educational motive. The third pur- 
pose, financial, falls into its proper 
place as a direct result of the other 
two. 

The County has an Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of representative par- 
ents, teachers, supervisor, and pupils 
who work with Mrs. Hindman in mak- 
ing over-all county plans and meets 
about twice a year. 

Each school has at least one faculty 
member sponsoring the program for 
that school. In September the faculty 
sponsors from each school met, made 







































Prepared at request of VEA 
School Savings Committee by 
E. H. Edinger, Deputy Direc- 
tor, U. S. Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion and Mrs. Ruth N. Hind- 
man, Teacher Sponsor, Fair- 
fax County School Savings 
Program. 


plans, exchanged ideas, and gained in- 
spiration for the promotion of the pro- 
gram in the local school. 

As an example of a typical school 
operation, Mrs. Hindman outlines the 
procedure in effect at her own school, 
Bailey’s, as follows: ““We have the 
School Savings committee organized 
with membership representing ‘each 
classroom, parent representatives, and 
faculty sponsor. This committee is a 
part of our school Student Coopera- 
tion Association and meets regularly. 
At the beginning of the school year 
our committee aimed at two objec- 
tives, (1) more pupil and parent par- 
ticipation than in the previous year 
and (2) conservation of time and ma- 
terials in achieving consistent regular 






SCHOOL SAVINGS PROGRAM IN OPERATION at Bailey’s School, Fair- 
fax County. Mrs. Ruth N. Hindman, teacher sponsor, and H. J. T. Webner, 
principal, look on as students check sale of stamps. 
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savings.” Promotion of the program is 
done in many ways, including the school 
paper, the school bulletin boards, meet- 
ings of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and the Student Cooperative As- 
sociation. Stamp Day reminder cards 
(available free from the U. S. Savings 
Bond Division) are displayed in the 
halls and classrooms on designated days. 

“There are nine classrooms in Bail- 
ey’s plus six classrooms in the apart- 
ments and it takes only three-quarters 
of an hour to complete the sale of 
stamps for the classrooms at the main 
building. One member of the thrift 
committee has charge of the “pep” 
talks given in each room. On Stamp 
Day the whole program is run by chil- 
dren—strange as it may sound—of 
the fifth grade where the average age 
is from nine to ten years. At the con- 
clusion of the day’s sale the money and 
stamps are checked by the children 
and the report turned over to pupils of 
the seventh grade for compilation of 
reports under the guidance of the 
teacher sponsor. 


Thirft Talks in Daily Living 

“A most interesting side light on 
the program is the enthusiasm shown 
by the children in carrying ‘shop talk’ 
on savings outside of the classroom and 
into their daily living. In the cafeteria, 
for example, they are quick to point 
out any waste of material such as a 
spilled milk or overturned soup. They 
measure the loss or waste in terms of 
the stamps that could be purchased. 
Such self-taught lessons carry surpris- 
ing weight. More often than not these 
spontaneous observations surprise the 
teachers even more than their fellows.” 

In Fairfax County the School Sav- 
ings Program was continued after the 
close of the war years. Since there was 
less urgency to stress the patriotic 
motive the emphasis was shifted to the 
educational theme of thrift where it 
still remains. Last spring, as an in- 
stance, there were seven pupils cited 
for the merit of pictures they submit- 
ted in a nation-wide contest titled 
“Draw The Dream You Save For:” 
Che pictures, representing the region 
in which Fairfax County is located, 
were sent on to New York where one 
received honorable mention. The seven 
students represented six different 
schools: Groveton, Centreville, Lee 
Jackson, Bailey’s, Woodlawn and Dunn 
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READING AT WAYNE HILLS SCHOOL for Waynesboro “EIB Day” 
visitors is a first grader in Mrs. B. A. Hensley’s class. Observing how it is 
done are representatives of business and industry, J. E. East and J. C. Mc- 
Clellan, with F. B. Glenn, superintendent ‘of Waynesboro schools. 


Waynesboro Citizens Look at Schools 


Waynesboro schools opened their 
doors the morning of November 7 to 
business and industry in celebration of 
“Education-Business-Industry Day,” 
sponsored by the Waynesboro Educa- 
tion Association. 


Planned by the Association as a 
means of giving representative local 
citizens an opportunity to find out 
how the Waynesboro School Program 
operates, the tours did just that. 


The 39 visitors in 12 different 
groups visited classrooms in Jackson- 
Wilson, Wenonah, Shenandoah 
Heights, Wayne Hills, Waynesboro 
High, and Rosenwald Schools. 


Each group had an opportunity as 
the tour progressed to see the total 
school program as it normally operates. 
No special programs were planned, and 


the visitors viewed a typical day in the 
classroom. 

Lunch in school cafeterias climaxed 
tours for all groups. 

The event was planned by the 
Waynesboro Education Association’s 
Public Relations Committee, headed 
by Janice Wilkerson, as a part of the 
State-wide project to give business and 
industrial men a chance to observe the 
total school program. Miss Wilkerson 
says, “The enthusiasm and cooperation 
on the part of the entire school staff 
was a major factor in making this 
day a successs.” 

Retail Merchants Association of 
Waynesboro interviewed several who 
had visited the schools during the day 
at their weekly broadcast over the 
local radio station that same evening 
with interesting observations noted. 
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Qntroducing . . . 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


A new name for an old friend 
of the teacher since 1912—TPU 
who will now bring you . . .- 


COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
Featuring: 


e Sickness and Accident Protection 


e Individual, Family and Group 
Hospitalization Plans 


e Life Insurance Policies 


This new company was formerly the Teachers 
Protective Union—who since 1912 have offered the 
teacher income protection. Over 9 million dollars 
has been paid to members of the teaching profession 
in TPU Benefits. Now, in order to offer a broader 
protection for teachers and their families this com- 
pany has been reorganized as the Teachers Protective 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


TEACHERS es PROTECTIVE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
116 N. PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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Mr. Washington 


(Continued from page 23) 


It shows me that my life has not 
been a complete failure, for no 
man has completely wasted his 
life if he has but one true friend. 
I could mention things about these 
men who have praised me so 
highly that would make me seem 
very small in comparison, but it 
would take so long to relate these 
things for they are many. Now, 
let us continue with the merry- 
making and dancing, but before 
we start I want to say thank you 
again for this very happy birthday 
and your friendship.” 


Again a great ovation for the 
beloved commander broke out. It 
continued for several moments, 
until Mr. Henry gave a signal for 
the music to begin. Soon dancers 
were taking their places for the 
minuet and for the polka which 
followed. Soon the guests were 
mingling freely about the great 
room. The night wore on with 
dancing and song and the renewal 
of old acquaintences. As the hour 
grew late and the candles burnt 
low, the guests began to make 
their departures. ‘‘“Goodbye, Good - 
bye, it was a wonderful party.” 


History Made Real 


Yes, it could have taken place 
at Mount Vernon, but it actually 
took place at the Virginia In- 
dustrial School for Girls at Bon 
Air. It was all part of a project to 
make history real to the pupils of 
the school. Many a girl going back 
to her room to comb corn starch 
from her hair and to dream of 
minuets and greatness, had learned 
far more of Revoluntionary his- 
tory than could have been learned 
in many sessions of more formal 
teaching. Hours of research with 
history books, encyclopedias, and 
reference books, went into the prep- 
aration of the list of guests and 
their speeches. Did General Na- 
thaniel Green have a wife and 
when did Mrs. Paul Revere die, be- 
came burning questions, often to 
be persued for days and through 
many volumes. 

Every department of the school 
was drawn into close cooperation. 
The dressmaking class prepared 
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costumes; the dancing class learned 
period dances; the music classes, 
songs. High school students under- 
took historical research and ele- 
mentary classes made paper flowers 
for favors. The art pupils prepared 
a backdrop of Mount Vernon to 
cover the entire back of the stage. 
Even the cloths on the tables were 
made by the students. 


Each pupil in the school por- 
trayed an historical person alive at 
the time. He learned about himself 
and his deeds. The day before the 
party, an assembly was held at 
which each couple came forward 
and introduced itself. Husband 
and wife then told something of 
their deeds and background. This 
dinner was one program without 
an audience. No one could have 
told where actor stopped and spec- 
tator began. It was our party for 
Mr. Washington, and I’m afraid 
some of us forgot that he wasn’t 
actually present. The only guests 
were a few invited State officials, 
less than a dozen. 


This was the third year for the 
annual George Washington party 
at the Virginia Industrial School. 
We have found a rich carry-over 
from year to year, although our 
student body changes almost com- 
pletely from year to year. Cos- 
tumes have been built up over the 
years. While speeches are written 
anew each year, the ideas contained 
in these speeches are passed along. 
Best of all is the attitude that has 
accumulated. Pupils feel it is an 
honor to be a guest at this yearly 
event in honor of the Father of 
Our Country. The wearing of colo- 
nial costumes, the performance of 
the old dances, the old courtesies, 
the old songs, these are all part of 
a beloved tradition. For one night 
we slip back into history, we are 
important people. We are helping 
to build a nation. We will be 
better citizens in our own day be- 
cause, for a litle while, we have 
been First Citizens. 





TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 

Highest Salaries. Tenure. 

Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Pert Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Teacher’s Part 


(Continued from page 15) 


them keep up with the rapid pace 
of world events. 
Beyond the Classroom 

While the teacher, in playing 
his part in world affairs, works 
mainly with his students, he can 
also influence other members of the 
school system and of his com- 
munity. Participation in profes- 
sional organizations—regional, 
national, and international can 
help multiply the strength of the 
teacher’s voice. 

Teachers have done a great deal 
toward being and building well- 
informed citizens. They are doing 
more today than ever before. But 
there is much more to be done. We 
must constantly seek for new hori- 
zons. 

We need to take a more active 
part in shaping the society in 
which we live. We must make 
certain that we do have a real role 
in world affairs. The question is 
whethere we, as teachers, will help 
determine that national policies 
put into operation are not just 
policies we must serve but those 
we ought to serve. 

There is room for all our ef- 
forts, need for all our devotion. 
Teachers alone will not and can- 
not determine the fate of the 
world, but their influnce can and 
must be the core of a. steadfast, 
mature, and responsible public 
opinion. 





Superintendency 
(Continued from page 17) 


dency can never bear the full 
fruits of its potentialities. 

The superintendent as a person 
working with other persons may 
be called the theme of the year- 
book. This theme is voiced clearly 
in the last two paragraphs of the 
concluding chapter: 

“The superintendent is an 
orchestra leader, drawing from the 
community harmony or discord. 
The superintendent is a plant 
manager, leading an organization 
into success or failure. The super- 
intendent is a laborer, serving pub- 
lic and staff with skill and devo- 





Our Cover 
In the shadow of the famous 
equestrian statue of George 


Washington, whose birthday is 
celebrated this month, stands the 
Capitol of the Old Dominion in 
Richmond—now busy as a bee 
hive with the 1952 session of the 
General Assembly meeting there. 
Here members of the Legislature 
are much concerned with educa- 
tion—the child, the school, the 
teacher. Under the leadership of 
Governor Battle, efforts are being 
made during this session to give 
the boys and girls of Virginia 
educational opportunities “‘sec- 
ond to none” in the country. 

In case you did not recognize 
last month’s cover, the January 
issue was a winter scene at Vir- 
ginia’s World War I Memorial— 
the Carillon or singing bells in 
Byrd Park at Richmond. 











tion. The superintendent is a per- 
son with a truly great opportunity 
for service and an unlimited re- 
sponsibility for leadership. 

“Tt is the task of all members of 
the educational team—teachers, 
parents, businessmen, civic leaders, 
religious leaders, pupils, superin- 
tendents—to fashion the public 
schools, with and through the in- 
strumentality of the superinten- 
dency, into an ever greater and 
stronger force for human enlight- 
enment and progress. It is the 
challenge of this task which should 
call to the superintendency and 
hold in it the wisest and strongest, 
the most understanding and the 
bravest, the truly greatest men and 
women our civilization produces.”’ 





Architects Needed 


The State Department of Education 
is urgently in need of two or three 
persons having training or experience 
in architecture or engineering to carry 
on its present functions. 

Should anyone know of an interested 
qualified person, please refer him to 
Arthur E. Chapman, Supervisor of 
School Buildings, State Department of 
Education, Richmond 16, Virginia. 
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OF 


Presenting— 


Presidents of VEA Departments 


Mary Sue Fuller is serving her 
second year as president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the Virginia Education Association. 
She is a teacher of Government and 
Speech. at Honaker High School in 





Mary Sue Fuller 
Department of Classroom Teachers 





Ethel H. Nash 
Department of Elementary Principals 
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Russell County. She has also served as 
County Treasurer for one year. Miss 
Fuller has a BA degree from Emory and 
Henry College and has taken exten- 
sion work with North Carolina State 
University and the University of Vir- 
ginia. She has been president of Russell 
County Education Association and 
treasurer of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Now a member of the 
Legislative Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association, Miss Fuller has 
served on numerous other committees. 


Ethel H. Nash, principal of La- 
fayette School in Fredericksburg for 
the past 28 years, is serving her second 
year as president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
Virginia Education Association. She 
formerly served as second vice-presi- 
dent of this Department. Before her 
principalship, she was a critic teacher 
in the training school of State Teachers 
College at Fredericksburg for seven 
years and taught the first grade in 





William J. DeLong 
Department of Secondary Principals 





ERSONS AND Ht vents 


Henrico County for three years. Miss 
Nash is a graduate of Fredericksburg 
High School and holds a BS degree in 
Education from Mary Washington 
College and a MA Degree in Super- 
vision of Teaching from Columbia 
University. She has also done graduate 
study at George Peabody College and 
the University of Virginia. Active in 
many professional and civic organiza- 
tions, Miss Nash has been chairman 
of the VEA Citizenship Committee; 
chairman of Education, International 
Relations and Resolutions of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
and chairman of Exceptional Child, 
Congress and State Publications, School 
Lunch and Nutrition and member of’ 
the Advisory Board of the Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and vice-regent of Washington-Lewis 
Chapter, DAR. Among several com- 
mittees, she is now serving on the 
Virginia Advisory Committee on 
Schools and Colleges, the Southern 
States Cooperative Committee, and is 
superintendent of the Intermediate De- 
partment of First Baptist Church in 
Fredericksburg. 


William J. DeLong is likewise 
beginning his second year as president 
of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the Virginia Education 





H. M. Painter 
Department of Superintendents 
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Association, having previously served 
as vice-president of this Department. 
He has been principal of the Waynes- 
boro High School since 1949, where 
he served as instructor and assistant 
coach during 1945-46. During the in- 
tervening three years, 1946-49, he was 
principal of Marion High School. In 
1939-42 he was principal of Lovings- 
ton High School, and during 1928-39 
he served as instructor, coach, and 
principal in two Alleghany County 
consolidated high schools. Mr. DeLong 
was a meteorologist in the U.S. Army 
Air Force during 1942-45. A native 
of Roanoke where he graduated from 
high school, Mr. DeLong holds a BS 
Degree in Science from Roanoke Col- 
lege at Salem and a MA Degree in 
Education from the University of 
Virginia. He is a member of the VEA 
School Savings Committee, member of 
the State Coordinating Committee of 
the “Kellogg Project”, and chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the 
Waynesboro Education Association. 
Mr. DeLong has been president of the 
Smyth County Education Association 
and he is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, American Legion, Chamber of 
Commerce, Masons, and the Methodist 
Church. 


Hunter Monroe Painter, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Botetourt 
County since 1933, succeeds Robert O. 
Nelson as president of the Department 
of Superintendents of the VEA. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Roanoke 
College, Mr. Painter became a class- 
room teacher and athletic coach in the 
Florence (S.C.) High School. After a 
period of military service during World 
War I, he was principal of the Wythe- 


Dr. J. A. Rorer 
Department of Teacher Education 
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ville High School for two years. For 
thene&t five years he was District 
Superintendent of the Davis (W.Va.) 
schools. Returning to Virginia, he was 
completing his third term as principal 
of the Triplett High School in Shen- 
andoah County when appointed to his 
present position to succeed his brother, 
the late E. A. Painter. Mr. Painter 
holds the BA degree from Roanoke Col- 
lege and the MA degree in Public 
School Administration from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A native of Bote- 
tourt County, he is active in civic and 
fraternal organizations. He is an elder 
in the Fincastle Presbyterian Church 
and chairman of the Organization and 
Extension Committee for Boy Scouts 
in the Botetourt-Craig District. Active 
in local, State, and National educa- 
tion associations, Mr. Painter has served 
on various committees of these organi- 
zations. 


W. Harold Ford is the new presi- 
dent of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, as well 
as the new director of instruction for 
Fairfax County this year. He was 
previously vice-president of the Super- 
visors Department of the VEA and 
served as secretary-treasurer of Dis- 
trict E during 1948-50. He has also 
been president of the Danville Educa- 
tion Association. Before becoming di- 
rector of instruction, Mr. Ford was 
senior elementary supervisor for Fair- 
fax County during 1950-51. He segved 
as elementary supervisor in Danville 
during 1946-50 and was supervising 
principal there from 1937 until 1942 
when he entered military service for a 
four-year period. During 1933-37 he 
was an elementary teacher and prin- 





Winnie Sutherland 
Department of Visiting Teachers 


cipal in Pittsylvania County. Grad- 
uating from Chatham High School in 
1929, he received his AB in English 
and Social Studies in 1933 from Elen 
College, North Carolina, and his MA 
in School Administration and Super- 
vision in 1941 from the University of 
Virginia. Mr. Ford has also had sum- 
mer school and workshop experience 
and served as local director of the 
University of Virginia Extension office 
in Danville. During the summer of 
1946 he was with the Veterans Train- 
ing Division of the State Department 
of Education. He holds membership 
in several fraternities, the Lions Club, 
and the Baptist Church. 


John Alexander Rorer is presi- 
dent of the Department of Teacher 
Education. While now on leave of 
absence in Europe, Dr. Rorer has been 
associate professor of education, De- 
partment of Education, at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia since October 1, 1947. 
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Jack F. Thomas 


School Trustees 
Association of Virginia 


Neda Bine 
Virginia Vocational Association 
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He has been connected with the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Virginia since 1929. He was previous- 
ly supervising principal of elementary 
schools in Portsmouth and Norfolk, 
principal of New London Academy, 
and has taught at E. C. Glass High 
School in Lynchburg. A native of 
Lynchburg, where he attended public 
schools, Dr. Rorer holds an AB from 
Randolph-Macon College, and a MA 
from the University of Virginia. He 
won his Ph.D. Degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, major- 


ing in Elementary Education. Dr. 


Rorer has served as chairman of the 
Virginia Advisory Committee on Radio 
in Education and director of Regional 
Bureau of Teaching Materials at the 
University of Virginia. 

Winnie E. Sutherland becomes 
the new president of the Department 
of Visiting Teachers of the Virginia 
Education Association. She is a visit- 
ing teacher at Fairfax High School. 
Miss Sutherland has been dean of stu- 
dents at Blackstone Junior College, a 
high school principal, and a classroom 
teacher. She holds BS and MA degrees 
from the University of Virginia and 





— 


dating: 


For America’s Libraries and Classrooms—It’s Compton’s 


In its 1952 edition Compton’s continues the dynamic growth that has made it an 
indispensable tool in the classroom as well as in the school library. The unique Comp- 
ton program of continuous editorial building and revision is still the secret behind 
this growth and acceptance. Up to date as tomorrow’s classroom equipment, the 
latest Compton’s is ideally designed to meet current curriculum needs. 


NEW FOR '52—Television, Communication, Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, Con- 
servation, Iron and Steel, Automobile, Egypt, Australia are some of the 469 new and 
revised articles in this edition. In these, as in all Compton 
materials, carefully selected teaching pictures combine 
with stimulating text to present the full factual story in 
a way that meets the reference needs at each grade level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily to their 
classroom Compton’s to find the answers to their thou- 
sand and one questions. And, as always, the Fact-Index 
at the back of each volume will serve as a never-failing 


source of quick reference. 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunity. Add $750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer, 
Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address below. 


F.E Compton, amu Company 
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has studied at the Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute School of Social 
Work. Active in professional organi- 
zations, Miss Sutherland has served as 
president of the Southampton County 
Education Association, secretary of 
Fairfax Education Association, and 
secretary-treasurer of District H. She 
has also been secretary-treasurer of 
the Northern Virginia Visiting Teach- 
ers Group and secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics Teachers, VEA, 
as well as treasurer of Mu Chapter, 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Jack F. Thomas was elected presi- 
dent of the School Trustees Associa- 
tion of Virginia at its annual meeting. 
He has been vice-chairman of the Am- 
herst County School Board since 1942, 
when he first became a member. For 
three years he was president of District 
F School Trustees Association, and last 
year he was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of W. S. Mundy, Jr. on 
the Executive Committee of the School 
Trustees Association of Virginia. Mr. 
Thomas was also a member of the 1951 
Journal Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association. Born in Camp- 
bell County, he moved to Amherst 
County at the early age of one year. 
He was educated in Amherst County 
schools and Lynchburg College, and 
has since been in business in Amherst 
County. 

Neda Bine is the 1951-52 presi- 


‘dent of The Virginia Vocational Asso- 


ciation. She was formerly treasurer of 
this association. For the past four and 
half years she has been connected with 
the Woodrow Wilson Memorial High 
School at Fishersville and has had two 
years previous technical school expe- 
rience at Manassas. She also taught at 
Mary Washington College for three 
years and in a West Virginia high 
school for five years. Miss Bine has 
a BS in Business from West Virginia 
Wesleyan and an M.Ed. in Business 
Education from the University of 
Pittsburgh. She is a member of the 
VEA, Augusta County Education As- 
sociation, and the United Business 
Education Association. 





AUDITORIUM AND 
ICLASSROOM~ 








Richmond 20, Virginia 
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I. B. Pittman 
President-Elect 

Virginia Vocational Association 

I. B. Pittman has been named 
president-elect of the Virginia Voca- 
tional Association. An industrial arts 
teacher with 20 years experience in 
vocational education, Mr. Pittman 
holds a BS degree from Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and has had addi- 
tional work in the vocational field at 
Oswego Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. Before entering college, he 
worked in industry for such organiza- 
tions as General Motors Corporation, 
Charles T. Main Company, and coal 
mining companies of Kentucky and 
Virginia. 

His first position in public education 
was as a teacher of Industrial Arts at 
Graham Consolidated School in Muh- 
lenburg County, Kentucky, which he 
held for five years. His first teaching 
position in Virginia was at Martins- 
ville High School. After two years 
there, he transferred to Marion where 
under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent Robert F. Williams (now 
Executive Secretary of the VEA), he 
equipped and organized a modern gen- 
eral shop in the new Marion Consol- 
idated High School. In September, 
1942, he entered the Petersburg School 
System as the only Industrial Arts 
teacher in the high school there. He 
now supervises a staff of 13 shop teach- 
ers in the Petersburg System. 

Mr. Pittman has been president of 
the South Side Industrial Education 
Club and active in vocational educa- 
tion in southside Virginia. He is a 
member of the Board of Stewards of 
Washington Street Methodist Church, 
a Mason, a member of the Optimist 
Club, and serves on the board of di- 
rectors of Federal Credit Union of 
the city employees. 
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MENC Biennial National 
Convention—Philadelphia, 
March 21-26, 1952 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION—a basic concept on which has 
been formulated the “next step” in the 
long-range Music Education Advance- 
ment program initiated by the MENC 
in 1944—provides not only our con- 
vention theme, but a framework for 
activities during the ensuing period 
which, beginning with the 1950-52 
biennium, will have first focus in 
Philadelphia the coming March. 

The program to be presented at 
Philadelphia will mark a new milestone 
in the progress of the profession repre- 
sented by the MENC. Designed to pro- 
vide for exploration and demonstration 
of the philosophy and function of 
music in education, the convention 
offerings will accordingly encompass 
(1) aspects of world-wide concern to- 
day; (2) aspects which have to do 
with the problems of general educa- 
tion; (3) the specific aspects of music 
education itself; (4) aspects concerned 
with the techniques of music educa- 
tion; (5) the qualitative aspects of 
music education; (6) the quantitative 
aspects of music education. 

The “music educators main street” 
for 1952 is the broad theme Music in 
American Education. Thus it is, says 
President Marguerite V. Hood, that 
the 1952 biennial convention has been 
organized and planned, with emphasis 
on the points m. tioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. or all persons di- 
rectly and indirecury concerned with 
music education — music educators, 
their pupils and performing groups; 
student members of the MENC; the 
classroom teachers; administrators and 
directors of curriculum; the Greater 
Philadelphia community; the music 
industry; school patrons—and all 
friends of music everywhere. 

Principal meetings will be held in 
the Academy of Music, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, and in other nearby hotels 
which are cooperating with the Con- 
vention Committee. Exhibits will be 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Requests for room reservations 
should be sent to Hotels Reservation 
Bureau, MENC, Architects Building, 
17th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 

Wendell Sanderson 
Director of Music Department 
Richmond City Schools 
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B. F. Watkins 


New Superintendent 


Benjamin T. Watkins has been 
named Superintendent of Southampton 
County Schools. He was elected to fill 
the unexpired term of Floyd F. Jenk- 
ins, who on December 1 became Di- 
rector, Division of Research and Plan- 
ning, State Department of Education. 
The term ends June 30, 1953. Mr. 
Watkins has been serving as assistant 
superintendent since 1947. 

A native of Sutherland, Dinwiddie 
County, Mr. Watkins was educated in 
the public schools of that county, grad- 
uating from Midway High School in 
1917. The following year he taught 
the seventh grade in the same school. 
After two years at Randolph-Macon 
College, Ashland, he taught in Hali- 
fax County for the sessions of 1920- 
21 and 1921-22. Returning to Ash- 
land in the fall of 1922, he received 
his AB degree from Randolph-Macon 
in June, 1924. Ten years later he was 
awarded a MA degree by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Mr. Watkins came to Southampton 
County in 1924 as principal of the 
school at Capron. In the fall of 1926 
he was transferred to Franklin as prin- 
cipal of the local schools. Twice he 
was called upon to act as County Sup- 
erintendent, relieving Mr. Jenkins in 
1930-31 when he was on leave of ab- 
sence for graduate work at Columbia 
University, and again in 1939-41, 
when Mr. Jenkins was on a special 
assignment with the State Department 
of Education. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. Watkins 
is a steward in the High Street Meth- 
odist Church and a member of the 
Franklin Rotary Club. 
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New Faculty Members 
at Longwood College 


Six new members have been added 
to the faculty of Longwood College, 
Farmville, for the 1951-52 session. 

Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr., has been 
appointed head of the Department of 
English, succeeding James M. Grainger 
who retired last year. Dr. Simonini is 
a native of Baltimore. He holds the 
AB degree from the Johns Hopkins 
University and the MA and PhD de- 
grees from the University of North 
Carolina. 

Clarence L. S. Earley has been 
appointed to the faculty of the De- 
partment of English and will instruct 
in courses in speech and dramatics. He 
holds an AB degree from Lebanon Val- 
ley College and a MA from Columbia 
University. He has completed all re- 
quirements for the Litt. D. degree 
from the University of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland., 

Dr. Francis B. Simkins has re- 
turned to Longwood as associate pro- 
fessor of history after serving on the 
graduate faculty of Louisiana State 
University for three years. His book, 
“The South Old and New”, received 
national attention just prior to his 
leaving Longwood in 1948, 

Malcolm Graham of West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
assistant professor of mathematics. He 
holds the BS degree from State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, N. J., and the 
MS from the University of Massachu- 
setts. He has completed all course 
work for the PhD degree from Colum- 
bia University. 

Clarence Worrington of Ithaca, 
New York, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in organ and music. The dean of 
the Ithaca chapter of the American 
Organ Guild, he holds the BS and 
B. Mus. degrees from Ithaca College. 

Charles H. Patterson, Jr., new 
instructor in audio-visual education, 
holds BS and MS degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He comes to 
Longwood from the Louisa County 
school system. 
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Hubert J. Davis 


Accepts College Post in 
Mississippi 

Hubert J. Davis, General Super- 
visor of Norfolk County Schools for 
the past five years, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Audio-Visual 
Education at Mississippi State College. 

Mr. Davis came to Norfolk County 
from the College of William and Mary 
in 1945. At William and Mary he 
served as educational director of the 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory and as- 
sistant professor of Biology. Before this 
he was head of the Science Department 
of Mathew Whaley School at Williams- 
burg. 

He is a graduate of Emory and 
Henry College, has his MA in Educa- 
tion from George Peabody College, and 
has done additional graduate work at 
the University of Virginia and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

Mr. Davis has been closely associ- 
ated with the Virginia Academy of 
Science for many years. He is largely 
responsible for the organization of the 
Virginia Junior Academy of Science 
for which he provided leadership for 
many years. He has served on several 
State committees in developing cur- 
riculum materials for the Virginia edu- 
cational program, has served as chair- 
man of the Tidewater Supervisory 
group, and received many other pro- 
fessional honors during the past few 
years. He is author of many magazine 
articles and bulletins in the field of 
Science and Audio-Visual Education. 

During the past few years he has 
taught summer schools at The College 
of William and Mary, University of 
Virginia, Mary Washington College, 
East Carolina State Teachers College, 
Florida State College, University of 
Florida, and the University of New 
Hampshire. 
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Did You See— 
Virginia in National 
Publication 

Virginia’s role in education was 
pointed out on at least four fronts in 
the November, 1951, issue of the NEA 
Journal, published by the National 
Education Association. There was the 
feature article on “Serving Student, 
School, and Community — Business 
Education,” by Claire §. Craun, head 
of the Business Education Department 
at Waynesboro High School. Six ex- 
cellent photographs showing business 
education and practices in Waynesboro 
accompanied the article. If you missed 
this, turn to page 530 in your Novem- 
ber issue. 

The Public Relations Program in 
Giles County was described by Morris 
S. Tischler on page 555. Mr. Tischler 
was formerly president of the Giles 
County Education Association and is 
now principal of Stanley High School 
in Page County. 

Our new VEA Headquarters is pic- 
tured and described on page 563, under 
the title “Their dreams came true”— 
and are we proud! 

NEA Life Members from Virginia 
are shown on page 578, that is, those 
fortunate ones attending the NEA 
meet in San Francisco last summer. 
While there, 10 new NEA Life Mem- 
bers were recruited by Mary DeLong, 
State NEA Director. 

Better get out your November NEA 
Journal and review the extent to which 
Virginia was covered. 





Mathematics Meet 

The fifth conference of Mathematics 
Teachers is scheduled for February 22 
at Madison Hall, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. Sessions will be- 
gin at 9:45 A.M. and close at 4:45 
P.M. 

Among the speakers will be Philip 
S. Jones, Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Michigan; R. Claude 
Graham, Director of Instruction, State 
Department of Education; and M. H. 
Ahrendt, Executive Secretary, National 
Council of Mathematics Teachers. 

A forum discussion will feature the 
morning session, with group discussions 
in the afternoon. 

For program details, write Dr. Fran- 
cis G. Lankford, Jr., Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 
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Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


Five complete batteries, two partial batteries, and 
separate tests in arithmetic and reading, Forms R, §S, 
T, U, and V. Complete Manual for Interpreting. 


Evaluation and Adjustment 
Series 


A comprehensive, integrated series of achievement 
tests in science, mathematics, social studies, and 
language arts. 


Essential High School 
Content Battery 


One booklet contains a comprehensive battery of 
achievement tests based on the content of today’s 
high school courses in mathematics, science, social 
studies, and English. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


C. G. Bailey 
State Representative 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 


























Douglas S. Ward 


University Coordinator 


Douglas S. Ward joined the fac- 
ulty of the University as Coordinator 
of Graduate Education Extension and 
Acting Professor of Education in Sep- 
tember, 1951, coming from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Educa- 
tion. During the past two summers 
he has worked with Virginia teachers 
in summer courses sponsored by the 
University at Front Royal and Arling- 
ton County, and at Hampton, and 
taught the Intersession courses at the 
University the summer of 1951. Pro- 
fessor Ward will teach in the Depart- 
ment of Education in the fields of so- 
cial studies, curriculum, instruction, 
secondary education and world citizen- 
ship education, and will spend an equal 
share of his time in the coordination 
of the Graduate Extension Program in 
Education. 

Before coming to Virginia, Professor 
Ward served as teacher and principal 
in public schools of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Boulder, Colorado, and in Quito, 
Ecuador, as Director of the Colegio 
Americano, an elementary-secondary 
school for Ecuadoreans preparing to 
enter United States universities. He 
served on the faculty of the Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley, 
and was on the staffs of the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Division of In- 
ter-American Affairs of the United 
States Office of Education, the Civil- 
ian Training Section of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington, and was Special Representative, 
Education Division, Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Guatemala City. 

He attended the University of 
Washington, Seattle; Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa; and pursued 
graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago and the University of Illinois. 
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Recent Appointments 


N. W. Cannoy has been appointed 
principal of Independence High School, 
Grayson County. 

He taught at Rural Hall, North 
Carolina, 1927-32 and at Mineral 
Springs School, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, 1932-1943. 

He was principal at Elk Creek High 
School, Grayson County, 1945-1951. 

Mr. Cannoy is a graduate of Emory 
and Henry College and has done most 
of the work necessary for his MA in 
Education. 

M. Frances Cromwell became 
Elementary Supervisor for the city of 
Danville at the beginning of this school 
year. She was formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Longwood Col- 
lege, holding this post from 1949 to 
1951. For two years previous, she held 
a similar position at Radford College. 
Miss Cromwell came to Virginia in 
1940 as State Supervisor of WPA 
Nursery Schools and Family Life Edu- 
cation. At the close of WPA in 1943, 
she worked with the State Department 
of Education to organize the wartime 
Child Care Program. Transferred to 
Federal Works Agency, she served as a 
field representative in Virginia and 
West Virginia, but continued to serve 
also as a consultant for the Child Care 
Program. At the termination of the 
war program, she went to Radford 
College as assistant professor of educa- 
tion in 1947. During the summer ses- 
sions of 1947, 1950, and 1951, she 
has taught at the College of William 
and Mary. Miss Cromwell attended 
Geneseo State Teachers College at 
Geneseo, New York and received her 
BS and MA degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. She has also done graduate work 
at the University of Virginia. 

Mary Ruth Smith has been ap- 
pointed principal of Elk Creek High 
School in Grayson County, after N. 
W. Cannoy resigned to become princi- 
pal of Independence High School, in 
the same county. Miss Smith received 
her AB degree from Emory and Henry 
College, Emory, Virginia, in 1943. She 
taught for § years in Independence 
High School and then spent 2 years 
in New York. This is her third year 
at Elk Creek. 





NEA annual meeting, June 29- 
July 5, Detroit, Michigan 








Nancy E. Hoyle 


Library Conference 
The Third Annual School Library 


Conference will take place at Long- 
wood College on Saturday, April 5. 
Miss Nancy Hoyle will be the speaker 
and the guest of honor. 

Miss Hoyle is well known by librar- 
ians and educators in the State. For 12 
years she was connected with the State 
Department of Education as assistant 
supervisor of School Librarians and 
Textbooks. Following that, she became 
Head of the Library Science Depart- 
ment at the College of William and 
Mary. She is now with the Library 
Division of F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

At the School Library Conference 
on April 5, Miss Hoyle will make her 
first public appearance in Virginia 
since she left in 1947. School librar- 
ians and other friends are invited to 
gather at Longwood College to wel- 
come her on the occasion of her home- 
coming to the State. 





Fairfax County Changes 


W. Harold Ford was appointed to 
fill the recently created position of Di- 
rector of Instruction for Fairfax 
County Schools. Formerly from Dan- 
ville, Mr. Ford served as a supervisor 
of elementary schools in Fairfax 
County during the session 1950-51. 

Craighill Burks, assistant prin- 
cipal at Fairfax High School for 1949- 
§0 and 1950-51 was also appointed 
a high school supervisor. 

Helen Haertel, former teacher and 
principal of an elementary school in 
Fairfax County, becomes an elementary 
supervisor. She has served as supervisor 
of schools in Loudoun County and has 
taught in Alaska. 
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New Principals in Bath 
County 


Principals of the four largest schools 
in Bath County are all University of 
Virginia men this year. 

Grant Rush has been elected prin- 
cipal of Millboro High School. Mr. 
Rush, formerly was principal of Goshen 
High School in Rockbridge County. 
He is a native of Rockingham County 
and received his BA from Bridgewater 
College and MA at the Univresity of 
Virginia. 

William W. Halligan, Jr. has 
been elected to the principalship of 
Valley High School at Hot Springs. A 
native of Clifton Forge, Mr. Halligan 
is a graduate of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege and holds a MA Degree from the 
University of Virginia, where he has 
completed residence requirements for a 
Doctor of Education Degree. His teach- 
ing experience has been chiefly at Jef- 
ferson Senior High School, Roanoke. 

Edwin Allen, of Moorefield, West 
Virginia, is the new principal of the 
six-teacher Warm Springs Elementary 
School. Mr. Allen is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia. 

Donald Boger, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, is principal of the seven- 
teacher Ashwood Elementary School. 
Mr. Boger holds a BA Degree from 
Ursinus College and a MA Degree 
from the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Boger taught for several years at By- 
erly Military Academy in Maryland 
and at Staunton Military Academy be- 
fore becoming principal at Ashwood 


last year. 





Guidance and Personnel 
Workers Meet 

The Virginia Conference of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Workers will be 
held in Richmond at the Hotel Rich- 
mond on March 20-21. “Understand- 
ing the Individual in School and In- 
dustry” has been selected as the theme 
of the conference, sponsored by the 
State Department of Education and 
VAGPW. 

Tours of school guidance programs, 
business firms, and exhibits will be fea- 
tured during the day on Thursday, 
March 20, scheduled for 9:30 A.M. 
and 1:30 P.M. At the first general 
meeting at 8:00 P.M. that night, Dr. 
Robert Hoppock, chairman of the De- 
partment of Guidance and Personnel 
Administration, New York University, 
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NEA APPOINTS NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Dr. William G. Carr, 
Washington, D. C. right, whose appointment as the new executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, effective in August 1952, was announced 
by the Board of Trustees of that organization on January 27. He will succeed 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, shown at the left. 
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Free handling allows spontaneous 


representation, leads to greater art 
appreciation, increases the ability 
to feel and express ideas. The 
quick response of Artista Water 
Colors and Artista Tempera en- 
courages creative work. These 
Gold Medal products are available 


in a wide color range. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 











will speak on “Recognizing and Pro- 
viding for Individual Differences in 
the High School.” 

On Friday, March 21, at 9:30 A.M. 
reports and discussion on Guidance 
and Personnel Problems will cover (1) 
The Values of BIE Days (2) Out-of- 
class School Activities, (3) College 
Day Participation by High Schools, 
(4) Summer Courses in Guidance, (5 ) 
Child Labor Laws and Guidance, (6) 
VAGPW and VEA, (7) Other Prob- 
lems. Luncheon is scheduled for 1:00 
P.M. At the final session, beginning at 
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2:00 P.M., Dr. Robert C. McCann, 
vice-president in charge of Personnel 
Relations for the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Companies of the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, will discuss 
“Recognizing and Providing for Indi- 
vidual Differences in Industry.” 

For further details, write Z. T. Kyle, 
Supervisor of Guidance and Adult 
Education, State Consultation Service, 
815 East Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 





See Virginia Week 


Governor Battle invites students 
especially to visit historic shrines and 
other Virginia attractions in the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

“Recent studies of the travel hab- 
its of Virginians indicate that there is a 
real opportunity to encourage greater 
visitation of the Old Dominion’s 
shrines, historic areas, natural wonders 
and attractions on the part of our own 
citizens, 

“In view of these conditions, it has 
been suggested that March 10-15, 
1952, be designated “SEE VIRGINIA 
WEEK” to emphasize to the people 
of the Commonwealth, and especially 
the school children, the desirability of 
their visiting the many historic and 
scenic points of interest with which 
the Commonwealth is so richly en- 
dowed. “SEE VIRGINIA WEEK” 
can accomplish two worthwhile things: 
acquaint the citizen and the student 
with first-hand knowledge of his home 
state and, second, make it possible for 
him to pass this information along to 
potential visitors from other states. 

“Accordingly, I invite our Virginia 
people and school children to observe 
“SEE VIRGINIA WEEK” March 10- 
15, 1952, by visiting our shrines and 
other points of historic interest which 
are so closely associated with the de- 
velopment of free America.” 





Early Speaks 


W. A. Early will preside at the three- 
day meeting of the Department of 
Rural Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association scheduled to run 
concurrently with the AASA Regional 
Convention in St. Louis, February 23- 
27. Mr. Early is president of the NEA 
Department of Rural Education and 





superintendent of Arlington County 
Schools in Virginia. 

Mr. Early also was a featured speaker 
at the 34th Council of Administration 
in Topeka, Kansas, January 31, Feb- 


ruary 1-2. 





School Administrators Will 
See Latest Building Plans and 
Models at AASA Regional 


Conventions 


School administrators, faced with 
the most critical problem in history 
to provide rooms for rising enroll- 
ments, will find first aid waiting for 
them at three regional conventions 
which have been scheduled for St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, and Boston by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (AASA). 

To help on the housing problem, 
the AASA has arranged to exhibit the 
latest plans and models of public, pri- 
vate and parochial school buildings for 
the 18,000 school leaders scheduled 
to attend the 1952 regional conven- 
tions. 

The conventions will be held at 
St. Louis February 23-27, Los Angeles 
March 8-12, and at Boston April 5-9. 


Architects have been invited to en- 
ter exhibits in each or all of the re- 
gional conventions. The exhibits are 
sponsored jointly by the American In- 
stitute of Architects and the AASA. 
Entry blanks together with detailed 
instructions for taking part in the 
exhibit are available now for distri- 
bution by the AASA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
or the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 





It’s Your Journal 


When you turn the pages of the 
Journal, what are you looking for 
—or what would you like to see? 
Your answer will help determine edi- 
torial policies. 

Let us know how you think the 
Journal can be improved. It is 
your publication. We want to fill 
your needs and will welcome your 
suggestions. 

Remember in writing us, the new 
address of the Virginia Journal of 
Education is 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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In Memoriam 

Miss Mazy Cox, a resident and 
teacher of Grayson County, died Au- 
gust 12, 1951, following an extended 
illness. 

She attended the Ashe County 
Teacher Training School at Grassy 
Creek, N. C. and taught for a number 
of years in Alleghany County, N. C. 
before coming to Grayson County, 
Virginia, to teach. 

Miss Cox’s pleasing personality and 
general nature won her many friends 
who will feel the loss of this under- 
standing teacher and friend whose wise 
guidance will long be remembered with 
appreciation and love. 





A. T. Ellwanger 


In the passing of A. T. Ellwanger 
on Thursday, November 1, 1951, mem- 
bers of the Campbell County Educa- 
tion Association sustained the loss of 
a true and loyal co-worker. As a testi- 
mony of the high esteem in which he 
was held by his associates this body 
would pay tribute to the memory of a 
beloved friend and fellow teacher. 

Mr. Ellwanger’s long and distin- 
guished service as a teacher, his deep 
devotion to the field of education, and 
his spirit of genuine friendliness won 
for him a place in the hearts of all who 
knew him. Since graduation from the 
University of Richmond in 1916, he 
had spent practically all his life as an 
educator, and the results of his efforts 
in this field will continue to be re- 
flected in the character and life of each 
young person who came under his in- 
fluence. 

For the past ten years Mr. Ellwanger 
had held the position of principal of 
Gladys High School, at the same time 
serving as instructor in Agriculture 
for a number of years. During this 
principalship he also served for a two- 
year term as president of the Campbell 
County Education Association. 
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A REMINDER TO 
VIRGINIA EDUCATORS 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 


TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If you do not now have this modern form of “income 
protection” or are not now eligible for one of our many 
Virginia Teacher Group Plans, it is suggested you write 
for the Free Booklet entitled: 


“GOOD BUSINESS JUDGMENT” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


GROUP DEPT.—217 Broad Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 































A Complete Spelling Program 





Pupil Activity and Cloth Textbooks 
Complete Teachers Manuals 






New 
Stanford 


Speller 


Almack - Staffelbach - Williams 


® Assures correct pronunciation, 
spelling, and usage of all the 
words in the scientifically 
selected word list. 


® Helps pupils develop a basic 
word study plan for learning 
to pronounce, use and spell 
any word they wish to use. 








® Provides a positive plan for 
stimulating pupil interest in 


GRADES 2-8 








words and their uses. 


® Contains a new and unique 
plan to develop spelling mas- 


a Laidlaw Brothers 


Virginia Representatives 
George A. Peek 


William R. Dudenhausen 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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Prior to his tenure at Gladys Mr. 
Ellwanger first taught at Hargrave 
Military Academy in Chatham, and 
later became principal of the Gretna 
and Dan River High Schools in Pitt- 
sylvania, his home county, and of 
Clover High School in the neighbor- 
ing county of Halifax.. 

Devoted to his home and family, 
interested in community welfare, con- 
genial and sympathetic with faculty 
and students alike—a kindly, courte- 
ous, Christian gentleman—Mr. Ell- 
wanger will long be remembered by all 
who came in contact with him. To his 
bereaved family we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
in appreciation of his services and lead- 
ership, we request that a copy of this 
tribute be sent Mr. Ellwanger’s family, 
a copy be recorded in the minutes of 
our Association, and a copy sent to 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 


Committee: 
Doris Thomas, Chairman 
R. C. Gibson 
V. B. Cauley J. J. Riegel 


Miss Grace Ford of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, passed away December 11, 
1951, after an illness of several months. 
Miss Ford became a member of the 
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is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 
Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 


The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 


of Virginia 





faculty of Robert E. Lee High School, 


Staunton, Virginia, in 1929. In the 
intervening years she has endeared her- 
self to administrators, teachers, and 
students and her passing has brought 
sorrow to all associated with her. 

She was faithful in her work as 
teacher and loyal in every way to our 
school. Every extra task was performed 
with the same friendly spirit which she 
showed at all times. 

Her life was, to the end, an inspira- 
tion to all for, during the weary 
months of her illness, no word of com- 
plaint ever left her lips and she greeted 
every one with the same sunny smile. 

Not only was she highly esteemed 
among her school associates, but she 
had a host of friends in Staunton who 
admired her personally and profes- 
sionally. 

The spirit of her beautiful life will 
live among us. This will be her me- 
morial. Therefore, we request that a 
copy of this tribute be sent to Miss 
Ford’s family, one to the Staunton 
News Leader, one to be recorded in 
the minutes of the Staunton Education 
Association, and one to be sent to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Committee: Emma L. Stoddard, 
Margaret C. Eakle, Elizabeth H. W hite- 


law. 
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Lillian Ruth Kellam 


In the passing of Lillian Ruth 
Kellam on Thursday, June 28, 1951, 
Oceana School and the Princess Anne 
County Education Association have 
lost a loyal friend and co-worker. 

Her work as a teacher was charac- 
terized by sincere devotion to duty, 
and sympathetic and helpful interest 
in the special needs of each pupil. 

Those who knew her best cherish 
the memory of her gentle nature, her 
loyal friendship, and her unfailing 
kindness in her relations with others. 
The gallant spirit in which she did her 
work until the last should be an in- 
spiration to others. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, therefore 

Be Ir Resorven: that this Associa- 
tion expresses its deep feeling of the 
loss and acknowledge its appreciation 
for the many fine influences her life 
exemplified; and 

Be Ir FurtHer Resotven: that a 
copy of the resolutions be included in 
the minutes of the Princess Anne 
County Association; that a copy be 
sent to her family; and that a copy be 
sent to the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Louise Duke, M. P. Striekler, and 
Elizabeth §. Falconer. 
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Louis G. Hamm 


With the death of Louis G. Hamm 
on July 13, 1951, Arlington County 
lost one of its most loyal friends. Mr. 
Hamm taught Vocational Shop at 
Washington-Lee High School for a 
number of years. Recently, he was 
promoted from the ranks and made 
Supervisor of Vocational Shop in the 
county. We had never thought of him 
as a poetic person, yet shortly before 
his death, he wrote a poem which those 
who knew him best feel is the sincerest 
tribute to his useful life, entitled ““Twi- 
light.” 

Submitted by Edith Walter. 

The Northern Virginia Industrial 
Education Club regrets the loss of 
L. G. Hamm, a charter member, 
who died July 13, 1951. 

Mr. Hamm was born in Buffalo in 
1894 and had worked as a teacher and 
later as a supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in the Arlington 
County Schools, Arlington, Virginia, 
from 1933 to Jan. 1, 1951, when he 
retired because of ill health. 

Mr. Hamm was endowed with a 
gracious personality, excellent spirit of 
cooperation, a deep devotion to duty, 
and possessed high professional stand- 
ards in school work. His character is 
exemplified by a poem, “Twilight,” 
which he wrote a few years before his 
death. 

The sympathy of the Northern Vir- 
ginia Industrial Education Club is 
deeply expressed to Mrs. Hamm and 
family. 

Alan L. Beamer, Secretary 

Mrs. Joseph B. Moore, a teacher 
of Mathematics at Washington-Lee 
High School, Arlington, Virginia, died 
November 2, 1951. 

Mrs. Moore graduated from Long- 
wood State Teachers College in 1929. 
In September 1929 she became a mem- 
ber of the Washington-Lee faculty and 
continued in this position until Febru- 
ary, 1951. During the 22 years Mrs. 
Moore taught at Washington-Lee she 
served in many responsible capacities. 

Mrs. Moore was an example of cour- 
age, patience, and unselfishness to her 
friends and students. Through her sense 
of humor, kindness and sympathetic 
understanding she influenced the lives 
of many. 

Mrs. Moore is survived by her hus- 
band, Joseph B. Moore; her father, A. 
T. Johnson; and one brother, Walkley 


Johnson. 
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T. J. Vaughan 


The sudden death of T. J. 
Vaughan, principal of Independence 
High School, brought deep grief to 
many who loved and admired him 
throughout our State. 

Mr. Vaughan received a BS degree 
in Business Administration from VPI 
in June, 1934 and had taken much of 
the work necessary for his MA in Edu- 
cation. 

He taught in the elementary grades 
from 1939-43 and from 1945-49 at 
Spring Valley School, near his home, 
and had been principal at Independence 
High School since 1949. 

Mr. Vaughan possessed a pleasing 
personality, an excellent spirit of co- 
operation, a deep devotion to duty and 
a wholehearted interest in the cause 
of education. 

The teachers of Grayson County, 
in general, and Independence High 
School, in particular, have lost a gen- 
erous, sincere and sympathetic co- 
worker. 

His pupils have lost the friendly 
counsel and professional guidance of 
a teacher who loved and understood 
them. 

His influence will be long remem- 
bered because of the outstanding work 
he did in education, social work and 
religion throughout this section of 
Virginia. 


Daniel Stuart Lucas 


Whereas, the death. of Daniel 
Stuart Lucas, on October 15, 1951, 
has brought sorrow to us, we, the mem- 
bers of the Floyd County Education 
Association and Floyd County School 
Board, do hereby resolve: 

1. That our esteemed friend served 
as a pioneer teacher and for eight- 
een years was a member of the 
Floyd County School Board and 
in his service exemplified at all 
times the highest ideals of integ- 


rity and unselfish devotion to 
duty, and 

2. That we believe his example as a 
public servant, as a person in- 
terested in civic betterment, and 
his genuine friendship for people 
should serve as an inspiration to 
all of those who would follow 
him, and 

3. That we extend our deepest sym- 

pathy to his family. 

Be it resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the family; a 
copy be sent to the local paper; be 
written into the minutes of the Floyd 
County Education Association; and a 
copy sent to the Virginia Education 
Association. 

Marvin C. Sutphin, Chairman, A. 
Strode Brockman, Ruby Bishop, Mrs. 
Mary Poff, Ruth Ann Slusher, W. E. 
Campbell, J. H. Sumpter, and R. O. 
Slusher. 


Resolution on Dr. Peters 

Whereas, District M of the Virginia 
Education Association mourns the loss 
of a loyal member, Dr. David W. 
Peters, late president of Radford Col- 
lege; and 

Whereas, Dr. Peters was endowed 
with an excellent spirit of cooperation, 
friendliness, and tolerance; and 

Whereas, The inspiring contribu- 
tions that he made toward the success 
of District M will be forever remem- 
bered; and 

Whereas, It is the desire of this asso- 
ciation to express in some feeble way 
its appreciation for his loyal service 
as an educator and his invaluable con- 
tributions to civic endeavors. 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved: 


1. That this association express its 
gratitude for his many fine in- 
fluences and his unselfish serv- 
ices to his work. 

2. That we extend to his devoted 

' and bereaved family our heart- 
felt sympathy in their sadness. 

3. That a copy of these resolutions 
be included in the minutes of 
District M of the VEA; that 
copies be sent to his family, 
Radford College, the VEA Jour- 
nal and to the Grapurchat. 

Submitted by Special Committee on 

Resolutions for District M of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 
Manuel Reynolds, Chairman 
D. L. Kinnear 
Ruby M. Wade 
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YOUR V K Ast WORK 


More Section Highlights 


Agriculture Section 


The division of Vocational Agriculture 
did not hold a sectional meeting at the 
Annual VEA Convention since the An- 
nual Meeting of Vocational Agriculture 
Division was held in Blacksburg in July. 
However, the division was represented by 
L. E. Kent, of the Executive Committee 
of the Virginia Vocational Association. 
Mr. Kent reported that 514 members of 
the Vocational Agricultural Teachers As- 
sociation were supporting 100 per cent 
the Virginia Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers’ Association, the National Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers’ Association, 
the Virginia Vocational Association and 
the American Vocational Association. 

L. E. Kent, President 


Social Studies Section 


The Social Studies Section of the VEA 
met on November 2, 1951, in the State 
Highway Department Auditorium, Rich- 
mond. The presiding officer was Dr. R. 
E. Swindler, president. Most of the dis- 
cussion was concerning “‘ethical and spir- 
itual values of Social Studies instruction 
in the public schools’’. 

The speakers on this program were: 
Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck of Richmond; 
John J. Palmer, Alexandria; Ida Boston, 
Charlottesville; Preston Ambler, Lynch- 





PREPARATION OF TEACHERS was discussed by Dr. Earl Armstrong, U. S. 


burg; Paul H, Behrens, State Department 
of Education; John E. Manahan. Radford; 
Sylvia Horwitz, Charlottesville, and LaRue 
Brandenburg, Richmond. Announcements 
and comments were made by William E. 
Stokes, Jr., University of Virginia and 
Dr. R. E. Swindler, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Highlights of the talks were: John J. 
Palmer's explanation of the variety of 
uses of cartoons in Social Studies classes; 
Ida Boston's plea for the study of the 
characters of great men and the presenta- 
tion of good books, good pictures, and 
good music as encouragement and help in 
the building of good lives; Dr. R. B. 
Pinchbeck’s suggestions that nations as 
well as individuals must adhere to ethical 
principals. Miss Preston Ambler described 
an experiment within her school known as 
‘Honor Week."’ Paul H. Behrens out- 
lined a splendid guidance program. John 
E. Manahan reviewed school activities 
which inculcate ethical principles and help 
to teach ‘right and wrong”’ to the pupils. 
Miss Sylvia Horwitz urged the use of 
forums and similar 


meetings’, 
methods to develop pupil participation. 
Miss LaRue Brandenburg gave many help- 
ful suggestions concerning the study of 
history, Dr. R. E. Swindler concluded 
the session with a few remarks concern- 


“town 
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Office of Education, Washington, D. C., at the annual meeting of the Department 


of Teacher Education. 
this Department, presided. 
College, Harrisonburg. 
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Dr. Raymond J. Poindexter, seated at left, secretary of 
Seated at the right is C. R. Hamrick of Madison 





ing mechanical and scientific progress as 
compared with our moral and spiritual 
progress. ‘“‘Human relationships’’ are of 
the greatest importance, he said. 

Officers for 1951-1952 are: Dr. R. E. 
Swindler, President; John J. Palmer, Vice- 
President, and Mary Pierce Osbourne, Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. 

R. E. Swindler, President 
Mary Pierce Osborne, Secretary 


Speech and Drama Section 


The fall meeting of the Virginia Speech 
and Drama Association was held at the 
Hotel Jefferson on November 2, 1951. 
The morning session was divided into 
four group meetings. 


Elementary Section 
MRS. ZELDA H. KOSH, presiding 
Theme: ‘Implementing the State Edu- 
cation Department’s Three-Point Recom- 
mendation for a Speech Program in the 
Elementary Schools’’, 
SPEAKERS: 

Dr. Lindley Stiles—‘‘Does the Class- 
room Teacher Need Speech Train- 
ing?” 

Dr. Kuhn Barnett—‘‘The Speech Edu- 
cation Needs of Talented Children 
and Those With Speech Defects."’ 

William Early—‘‘How To Finance 
Speech Specialists in Rural Areas.” 


High School Section 
JOSEPH DAHLGREN, presiding 
Theme: ‘High School Festivals and 
Contests’. 
SPEAKERS: 
Arthur Bachrack—‘‘Psychological As- 
pects of High School Competitions.”’ 
Frances Cox—‘‘Why I Would Like 
Speech Contests.”’ 
Howard Richardson—‘‘Evaluation of 
the Virginia High School League.” 


College Section 
Dr. L. L. COWPERTHWAITE, presiding 
Theme: ‘‘New Methods In Speech and 
Drama’’. 
SPEAKERS: 

Raymond Hodges—‘‘Problems of Pro- 
duction and Direction In the Arena 
Theater.” 

Sue Craig—‘‘Ideas for Three Experi- 
ments In the College Speech Pro- 
gram.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. John Collison—'‘Script- 
in-Hand Productions.” 


Community Theater Section 
Mrs. EDITH CARRINGTON, presiding 
Theme: “Developing Community The- 

aters’’, 
SPEAKERS: 
William Jenfel—‘‘The Aspects of Or- 
ganization of Community Theaters.”’ 
William Kramer—‘‘Better Acting In the 
Community Theater.” 
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AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHER—and particularly Virginia apples are held by Virginia teachers who were hosts to the 
Southeastern Regional Conference of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers at the Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 


Comfort, December 27-29. 


Mrs. Rose Blanks—‘‘Community The- 
ater Services From A Municipal Rec- 
reation Department.”’ 

At the business session, held at 2:00 
P.M., the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mrs. 
Zelda Horner Kosh; Vice-President, Dr. 
L. L. Cowperthwaite; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Frances Cox. 

Frances Cox, Secretary-T reasurer 


Teaching Materials Section 


Teaching Materials Section of the VEA 
met in the Washington-Byrd rooms of 
the John Marshall Hotel in Richmond, 
November 2 at 4:00 P.M. The program 
was somewhat unique in its organiza- 
tion. After a brief business session, Fred 
O. Wygal, Director of Related Instruction 
Services of the State Board of Education, 
outlined plans for the program. There 
were five clinical discussion groups, each 
with a leader, who guided discussion and 
presented in two minutes the thoughts of 
his group at a closing summary session 
of all groups. The purpose of each group 
leader was to secure an informal exchange 
of experiences and ideas. Enthusiastic 
discussion until and after the signal to 
close indicated a successful meeting. Topics 
discussed and discussion leaders were as 


follows: 
Problems of Administration of the 
Local BTM. 


Leader—Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, Su- 
pervisor of Teaching Materials, Ar- 
lington County Schools. 

Role of the Supervisor in the Teaching 
Materials Program 

Leader—L. D. Adams, Director of In- 
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struction, Richmond City Schools. 
Teacher Production of Audio-Visual 
Materials 
Leader—Robert Jareke, Supervisor, Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials, Norfolk 
County Schools, 
Use of Records and Recording Equip- 
ment as Teaching Aids 
Leader—-Dr. Edgar Johnson, Director 
Regional BTM, Longwood College. 
Role of the Teaching Materials Repre- 
sentative 
Leader—Felsie Riddle, Director of Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials. Martins- 
ville High School. 
S. G. Stewart, President 


Classroom Teachers Promote 
UNESCO Gift Coupons 


“To build the peace in the minds of 
men” is UNESCO’s goal. But peace is 
not built with words alone. Books, 
films, music, microscopes and the 
other things your Gift Coupons buy— 
these are the bricks and mortar of 
enduring world peace.” 

To share in attaining this goal, par- 
ticularly in war stricken countries, the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the VEA has appointed a State 
UNESCO Committee composed of all 
District presidents or representatives 
of the 16 districts of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, with Antoi- 
nette Pool of Norfolk, a past presi- 
dent of the Department, serving as 
chairman. 

At the annual meeting of the De- 


partment, a resolution was adopted 
recommending that the teachers of 
Virginia “support the UNESCO Re- 
habilitation Program of aid for educa- 
tion in the war devastated and under- 
developed areas of the world and par- 
ticipate in the UNESCO Gift Stamp 
and Coupon Plans, as a means of pro- 
moting international understanding 
and good will.” 


Every teacher in Virginia is asked to 
buy one and sell one of these 25 cent 
gift stamps, according to Miss Pool. 
There are 40 gift stamps in each book- 
let and when sold this $10.00 
UNESCO gift coupon will serve as an 
international money order by which re- 
cipient institutions abroad pay for the 
educational and scientific materials 
needed. The buyer keeps the stamp as 
a souvenir but sends the empty book- 
let and the money to the State chair- 
man. 

Every responsible individual has a di- 
rect relationship with the problem of 
peace. The United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation is the instrument by which the 
people of 64 nations can give life to 
this obligation of mankind. One of the 
functions of this body is to help make 
possible your personal contribution to 
the National and International effort 
toward peace. 

Virginia has been assigned the area 
of Yugoslavia in this peace effort. Al- 
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ready 117 books or 4680 stamps have 
been sold in the State. For more book- 
lets and literature on the plan, write 
your State Chairman, Miss Antoinette 
Pool, 703 W. Princess Anne Road, 
Norfolk 7, Virginia. 





Roanoke Issues “Low-Down”’ 


New teachers in Roanoke are “in 
the know” from the beginning, for 
they get the “Low-Down”. It’s a kit 
complete with helpful materials. In 
the official welcome, the Roanoke 
City Classroom Teachers Association 
brings to new teachers “‘a few items we 
wish we had known when we started, 
the things we always mean to pass on 
to others.” Professional organizations 
—Roanoke City Classroom Teachers 
Association, Roanoke City Education 
Association, District M, Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association, National Educa- 
tion Association—all are briefly ex- 
plained, as well as special subject 
groups. Says the Low-Down, “Dues 
and fees are deductible for income 
tax, but the inspiration and ideas are 
yours always.” And of course it 
pleased us when we read: “VEA Jour- 
nal published monthly—well written, 
interesting, valuable source of infor- 











mation. Watch back sections for items 
of special interest and free materials.” 
Responsibilities and opportunities are 
pointed out to new teachers in a way 
to remember. Who’s Who in the Roa- 
noke Schools concludes the booklet. 

Additional materials in the kit in- 
clude a calendar, code of ethics, con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Roanoke 
City Education Association, and in- 
formation folder on the VEA, as well 
as an invitation to the Roanoke City 
Classroom Teachers’ tea. 


Montgomery County Combines 
Business and Pleasure 

At its business meeting on Septem- 
ber 19, at Christiansburg, Montgom- 
ery County Education Association 
elected 9 delegates to the VEA meeting 
in Richmond and 18 delegates to Dis- 
trict M meeting. Delegates to the Dis- 
trict M meeting were instructed to 
vote against the division of District 
M. 

The Association also voted to work 
toward 100 per cent membership in 
the VEA, NEA, and local association. 

Weary from teaching in packed 
classrooms, and business matters hav- 
ing been disposed of, teachers lost their 





weariness in a social hour and weiner 


roast. Mrs. Constance B. Addington, 
Reporter. 


Washington County Makes 
Committee Selections 


In Washington County each mem- 
ber has an opportunity to say on what 
committee he would like to serve dur- 
ing the year. At the first meeting of 
the Washington County Education As- 
sociation, held on August 31 at Cen- 
tral School, Abingdon, cards were dis- 
tributed to the members and each one 
was asked to write on his card the 
committee he would be willing to serve 
on during the year. Committee ap- 
pointments will be made from the 
cards returned. 

President C. L. Jennings appointed 
the following committees chairmen: C. 
B. Snodgrass, Program; Dale H. 
Holmes, Public Relations; E. W. Hurt, 
Legislative; J. T. McClellan, Teach- 
er Welfare; John H. Crowgey, Pro- 
fessional Standards; Mrs. Dale H. 
Homes, Citizenship; Mrs. W. G. Les- 
ter, Jr.. NEA Membership; May Joe 
Craig, VEA Reporter; and Mrs. 
Jamie C. Maiden, Teacher Salary. 

May Joe Craig, Reporter. 
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FOR BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION | 


The book you would write if you 
were doing the writing 





challenging manner. 


students. 


area, 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


SIXTH EDITION—By CRABBE & SALSGIVER 


Research studies show that there is certain basic business 
information needed by everyone and there are certain 
basic skills needed by everyone. GENERAL BUSINESS 
presents this subject matter in a clear, accurate, and 
It is recommended for a general 
course for all students and for the first course for business | 

| 
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GENERAL BUSINESS has immediate interest and future 
value, because it develops an understanding of business 
environment, business functions, and business procedures. 
While students are getting their basic business training 
for personal use, they are also building a background for 
business education if they decide to specialize in that 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


San Francisco 3 


over. 


Dallas 1 














J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
School Furniture and Supplies 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 


Order Your Art Materials and Supplies 


Now for the Second Semester. 


We have a complete line of School 
Supplies including Papers, Art Ma- 
terials and Educational Toys, etc. 
Your order will be filled the day it 
reaches us. Transportation charges 
paid on orders of forty dollars and 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG. 
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“Look, Hear, Now” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director, Audio-Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, a note 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to 
the producers.) 


Abraham Lincoln (18 min. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films) 
To you he may not “look like” Lin- 
coln, and you may object that the 
Gettysburg address was not penciled on 
a scrap of paper, but the film does 
follow facts culled from the many 
Lincoln myths. From the log cabin 
birthplace through the episodes which 
shaped Lincoln’s feelings and fortune, 
the film develops the story of a man 
who believed that democracy is a 
workable form of government and 
gave his life to prove it. Attempting 
a complete biographical sketch the film 
selects significant scenes which in- 
fluenced and_ illustrated Lincoln’s 
strength of character and clarity of 
thinking, his rise to political leader- 
ship, and his dedication to his ideals. 
One of the Great Man series, planned 
for junior and senior high school use, 
but well worth other age level show- 
ings. 
Ballad of the West (18 min. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films) 
If you want folksongs and cowboy 
ballads (Chisholm Trail, The Drifters, 
Always Riding Away) or real Western 
scenery (Arizona canyon country) here 
it is, beautifully sung and pictured. 
Or, if you want to consider everyman’s 
desire for independence. (“I'll start me 
a brand”) conflicting with reluctance 
to assume responsibility (“Let the boss 
do the worrying”) here it is too. There’s 
a bit of rodeo, bronc bustin’, calf ropin’, 
branding, yodeling, guitar playing, a 
dandy of a white horse and a pretty 
girl. Not merely pictorialized songs, 
nor a typical “Western,” the film 
gives more than entertainment in an 
entertaining way, appealing to adults 
as well as to children. 
Are You Ready for Service? (series 
of 14 films, 10 min. each, Coronet) 
Who has not found it difficult to an- 
swer questions realistically put by the 
young people whose lives are directly 
affected by looking ahead to military 
training? In this film series the best 
thinking of qualified youth leaders is 
offered. The 14 films, in four groups, 
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are planned with the advice of per- 
sons from National Education Associa- 
tion, American Council on Education, 
US Office of Education, National 
Catholic Education Association, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the US Department of De- 
fense. They are not films for recruit- 
ing, nor for military training. They do 
focus ideas on citizens’ responsibilities. 
They do emphasize staying in school 
and making the most of training op- 
portunities, being a good civilian citi- 
zen. The general orientation (group 1) 
first film, What’s It All About, pre- 
sents the background of international 
facts which threaten the “American 
Way of Life,” contrasting freedom 
and tyranny. Your Plans (the second), 
emphasizes the feeling of the personal 
impact, shows how considerate plan- 
ning may include learning skills use- 
ful to both military service and one’s 
own idea of a career, planning for the 
values one can count on. Service and 
Citizenship (the third 10-min. film) 
deals with the boy who wants to quit 
school to enlist. A letter and a visit 
from a brother in service convince him 
that civilian and military citizenship 
carry equally important responsibilities, 
and his job now is at home. Adults— 
parents and youth leaders—should see 
these films along with the young peo- 
ple, and should watch for the rest of 
the series not yet released. 
Geography of Australia (10 min. 
Young America Films) 

Illustrates well “the way man lives de- 
pends upon the use he makes of his 
resources” contrasts primitive with 
present ways, shows geographic rea- 
sons for Australia’s coastal develop- 
ment. By maps and graphs shows: 
location, topography, reasons for cli- 
mate and rainfall, productive areas, 
rural and mineral resources, products 
and exports. Suggests that twice the 8 
million population could be supported 
in high living standards, making the 
most of the limited natural resources. 
For upper grades and high school. 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
826 Watson 
Topeka, Kansas 

Please ask the producers to send 
me information as to where I may 
secure the following films: 














Virginia 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 
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from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
7 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


F. W. SPINDLER 
P. O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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Behind 


the scenes 





Yes—much goes on behind the 
scenes to make sure that your 


milk reaches you fresh, clean 
and pure. For instance ... a 
large part of a modern dairy plant 
(such as ours!) is taken apart 
every day; pipes, tanks, coolers— 
anything the milk touches—is 
scrubbed and sterilized daily! 


VIRGINIA DAIRY 


“The Home of Better Milk” 











Bell & Howell 


Sound Projectors 
Motion Picture Cameras 
Immediaie Delivery 


Special Bell & Howell 
Educational 
Representative 


Factory Approved 
Service Facilities 


Educational Films— 
Filmstrips—Screens 
Projectors 
Photographic Supplies 


Your Complete Audio- 
Visual Dealer 
Established 1927 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 
5803 Patterson Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
PHONE 5-2871 

















GLANCES AT NEW 


Secrets and Surprises, by IRMENGARDE 
EBERLE and HELEN SEwELL. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston 16, Mass. 248 
pages. $1.64. 

This is a delightful combination of text 
and pictures for extending second grade 
children’s understanding of everyday liv- 
ing in different environments. It follows 
Lost and Found in the Reading for In- 
terest Series to help satisfy children’s nat- 
ural curiosity about the world in which 


they live. 


World Geography, by JoHN Hopcpon 
BrapLtey. Ginn and Company, Boston 
17, Mass. Illustrated. 487 pages. $3.72. 
The objective of this text is to provide 

secondary school students with training 

in the techniques of thinking geographi- 
cally about world problems to enable them 
to cope with world forces which are 
shaping their fate. Geography is pre- 
sented as a living drama rather than 


dead statistics. 


Living in Our America, by I. JAmeEs 
QUILLEN and Epwarp Kruc. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 752 pages. $2.49. 

Reading and illustrations work together 
to help bring history to life in this text. 
Both chronological and topical develop- 
ment help upper-graders see the story of 
American history as a whole. Each chap- 
ter concludes with such study helps as 
highlights, skills, what comes next, sug- 
gested reading, and audio-visual aids for 


reliving history. 


A First Course in Algebra ($2.28) and 
A Second Course in Algebra ($2.40), 
by Water W. Hart. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Both volumes are in their second edi- 
tion, produced to bring changeable items 
of information up to date as nearly as 
possible. The second course has been en- 
larged and both are well illustrated. 


Modern Physics, by CHarites E. Dutt, 
H. CLARK METCALFE, and WILLIAM O. 
Brooks. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, N. Y. 609 pages. 

Modern physics today means electron- 
ics, nuclear energy, radar, and television. 
Hence in this revision the authors have 
stressed these topics, along with alternat- 
ing current electricity, radio transmis- 
sion and reception, but they have not 
changed their method of approach in 
following essential steps. 





Rhythms in Elementary Education, by 
ELIZABETH L. SEHON and Emma Lou 
O’Brien. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 247 pages. $3.50. 

A textbook for classroom teachers in- 
terested in the rhythmic program for the 
primary and elementary school child, this 
book covers a great field of activities. The 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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material on the selection of activity songs, 
verses and poems includes many examples 
with demonstrations and discussions of 


their use. 


Development of Vocational Education, 
by Layton S. Hawkins, CHARLES A. 
Prosser, and JoHn C. Wricut. Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago 37, IIl. 
656 pages. $7.25. 

Two major objectives in writing this 
book provide (1) a record of the chain 
of events which have established voca- 
tional education as an important factor in 
the industrial growth of our country and 
(2) the evolution of those sound princi- 
ples and administrative policies on which 
our system of vocational education is 
built. 


Enineering Economy, by H. G. THUE- 
SEN, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. 501 pages. $5.00. 

In general this book aims at the exten- 
sion of quantitative thinking to situa- 
tions embracing engineering and economic 
factors. Methods and concepts are illus- 
trated in graphic form. 


Designing Your Own Dress Patterns, 
by HELEN Nico, Tanous. Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 207 pages. 
$5.95. 

This book will show the beginner how 
to create her own patterns, how to select 
combinations of various patterns and put 
them together into one finished design, 
and all essential dress-making informa- 
tion. Complete directions are given for 
making patterns. 


Arithmetic 6, The World of Number 
Series, by DALE CARPENTER and Doro- 
THY Leavitt Pepper. The MacMillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 316 pages. 
Emphasis is placed on understanding 

number concepts, principles, and general- 

ization in this arithmetic for sixth 


graders. 


Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change, by KENNETH D. BENNE and 
BozipaR MuNTYAN. The Dryden Press, 
New York, N. Y. 363 pages. $2.90. 
Designed to help prospective teachers 

and administrators, teachers and adminis- 

trators in service, and lay leaders con- 
cerned with education to see the impor- 
tant bearings of recent and continuing 
studies of group development upon the 
pressing task of improving the programs 


of our schools. 


Visiting Our Neighbors, by Crype B. 
Moore and Dororny E. Cooke. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 
160 pages. $1.92. 

The second book in the Scribner Social 

Studies Series, the vocabulary lists 353 

different words found in this book and 
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initiates a well-rounded program of so- 
cial studies for seven-and-eight-year-old 
children through stories of lifelike experi- 
ences. 


Social Studies Instruction, by MAvricE 
P. Morratr. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 524 pages. $4.25. 

On the secondary level, this volume cov- 
ers the organization, teaching, and super- 
vision of the Social Studies. Particular 
emphasis has been directed toward mod- 


ern teaching procedures, various aids 
that the teacher may utilize in planning 
for and carrying on the course. 


When We Were Very Young, by A. A. 
Miine. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York. $1.75, 

This is the first of four well known 
books of verse for children by this author 
with humor, understanding and irresisti- 
ble rhythms, introducing Christopher 
Robin. 








NEW HORIZONS 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and useful 


Easy to make —Penguins are simply a 
hard boiled egg, 3 colossal black olives 
and 5 tooth picks. 


Be sure the olives are the “colossal” 
size and, if you can get them, it’s nice 
to have them already pitted. 


Each penguin requires a whole olive for 
head, halved pitted olives for feet and 
flippers. Peel hard boiled eggs and chili 
for firmness. With 2 tooth picks make 
legs and affix feet. Put 3rd pick into 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM gives you a pleasant 
little pick-up. And the smooth chewing helps relieve 


nervous tension. Just try it sometime. 






Penguin Eggs 


For your own entertaining at home when you 
want to do something out of the ordinary 


FOR TEACHERS 





to delight your guests 


back, slantwise, to form tripod so bird 
can stand alone. Stick 4th pick through 
egg to hold on flippers. Run 5th pick 
through olive on the slant so one end 
sticks out for a beak and spear other 
end into top of egg for head. 


The Salad is white jumbo (or green ) 
asparagus. Use French dressing with 
finely chopped pimientos and piccalilli. 


According to occasion, have bird hold 
aloft heart, birthday candle or flag. 






























CONQUEST— 
Literature—Reading Skills 


Norvell and Hovious 





ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Fourth Edition 
J. CG. Tressler 





Book I,* Book II,* Book III,* Book IV, for grades 
7 through 10. This popular series is the result of 
twelve years of scientific research with more than 
50,000 pupils, in cooperation with 625 teachers. 
Teachers can be sure that these selections have real 
literary merit and, at the same time, appeal for the 
student. Each volume contains, in addition to the 
anthology proper, a section of special units on mo- 
tion pictures, radio, library and reading skills, 
choral reading, and magazine or newspaper reading, 
and “profile” sketches of authors. * (On the Virginia 


Courses I, II, III, and IV (all state adopted and on 
the Virginia Public School Library list), or Books 
1 and 2 for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. English in 
Action, 4th Edition, trains pupils to speak and write 
clearly, to read understandingly, and to listen in- 
telligently. Pupils learn grammar as a correct and 
effective aid to expression—they are prepared for 
daily-life language activities. Perfected by sugges- 
tions of teachers throughout the country. Lively 
cartoons. Here is everything a teacher needs: sys- 
tematic texts, practice books, answer books, and 
teachers manuals. 


Public School Library List.) 

















D. C. Heath and Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: Richard L. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 














THE ASKING 


| Yours FOR 


This issue contains many coupons 
that will bring you some interesting 
and useful material if you will drop 
them into the mail. A few offerings 
are listed in this column, but you will 
find other excellent material by watch- 
ing the advertising in every issue. 


12. Teaching Hints from Teach- 
ers is a 24-page compilation of 
some of the more unusual and use- 
ful ideas contained in entries to 
Compton’s teachers contest. Ideas 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3 cents is enclosed for each item 
checked. 

12 37 32 22 
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are suitable for all grades, pri- 
mary through high school. 
Quiz, Jr. Easy-to-read, pocket- 
size booklet especially prepared 
for young people. 100 questions 
and answers about railroads and 
railroading based on types of in- 
quiries most frequently made by 
children. Illustrated. Sample copy 
on request. 

Map of Coal Areas in the 
United States is a new contri- 
bution to teaching aids on this 
vital industry. Shows in color lo- 
cations of the four types of coal. 
1951-52 54-page catalog de- 
scribing nearly 475 films closely 
integrated with the school cur- 
riculum. The new catalog also 
lists all EBFilms in a special sec- 
tion showing the subject areas in 
which they may be used. Re- 
stricted to personnel in schools 
which possess sound-film equip- 


ment and who use films. 
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It's a Woman’s Privilege ! 


And aman’s, too! A change of opinion 
is everybody’s privilege. 


Today, the majority of Americans 
have decided that government should 
neither own nor manage the electric 
light and power business. Most say, 
“That’s socialism!” They don’t want it. 


The trend against socialized elec- 
tricity was clearly revealed in a nation- 
wide poll of public opinion, made this 
year by Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion, Princeton, N. J. Here are some 
reasons for this trend: 


1 Many millions more people today 
recognize that government in the elec- 
tric light and power business — or any 
other business — is socialism. 


z Many more millions prefer the excel- 
lent service being provided at low rates 
by business-managed companies. 


‘ 

3 People naturally object to the govern- 
ment spending tax money on unneces- 
sary federal power systems when every 
available dollar is needed for national 


defense. 


In short, most Americans know that 
the men and women of America’s 
business-managed, tax-paying electric 
light and power companies have the 
experience and the ability to provide 
the nation’s power — and a record of 
doing it well in war and in peace. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. Sundays—CBS—9 P. M., Earn Time. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 














Put YOur 
heart in 


a Valentine 


gift from 


Miller & Rhoads 


@@ y wonderful ways to help you express 


. adainty fluff of lingerie, 


oO 


on of her favorite perfume, a 
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=@ k, sparkling jewelry, candies to suit 


cons 


aq .. or if it’s a king’s gift you 

War... =11e3, jewelry, pipes, lighters, sporting 

goods! Come in and let us help you choose the 

Valentine that says “| love you’’. If you want to 

make it really extra special, our special Valentine 

gift-wrap makes even the smallest gift luxurious. Mlle, s Rhoads 


The cost is a mere 35¢ or 50¢ at the Gift Wrap 


Bar, Street Floor 





